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Overview 


The languages used to program the Connection Machine are *LISP, the LISP implementation of 
PARIS, and the C implementation of PARIS. The table below shows the programming environments 
and front ends to the Connection Machine from which one programs. The diagram on the facing page 
and “What To Read” below show the manuals relating to the particular languages and environments. 


Language Description, Programming Environment 


; LISP Based on the LISP language 
Used within a LISP environment 


PARIS Parallel Instruction Set 
The Connection Machine’s assembly language 


PARIS (LISP): Used within a LISP environment 
PARIS (C): Used on a UNIX system 


Programming Front End on Which 
Environment Environment Is Currently Available 


Symbolics Lisp Machine 
Lucid LISP on a UNIX operating system 


Digital Equipment Corporation VAX front end, 
running the ULTRIX operating system 
(ULTRIX is Digital’s implementation of UNIX) 


What To Read 


Of Interest to All Connection Machine Users 


Begin with the User’s Guide appropriate for you, and continue with: 
Release Notes (Volume I) 
Introduction to Data Level Parallelism (Volume I) 


Applies to Either Lisp Environment 


The Essential *LisP Manual (Volume !) 
Parallel Instruction Set (PARIS): The LISP Implementation (Volume I!) 


Specific to a LISP Machine Front End 


User’s Guide: Using the Symbolics 3600 As a Front End (Volume J) 
User Contributed Software (Volume 1!) 


Specific to a UNIX System Front End 


User’s Guide: Using a UNIX System Front End (Volume II) 
Parallel Instruction Set (PARIS): The C Implementation (Volume II) 
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User’s Guide: 
Lisp Machine 


Software 
(Vol. I) 


Languages, programming environments, front ends, and manuals for 
Connection Machine programming, as described on facing page. 
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Learning Connection Machine Programming 


Learning something new can be difficult or exciting, depending on your attitude toward the 
new skill, whether you feel you are given the tools you need to learn it, and of course 
whether the new skill seems exciting enough to be worthwhile. Either way, learning a new skill 
requires energy, whether it is energy to overcome difficulties or energy to fuel the interest as 
you move from one step to the next. 

The new skill here is programming the Connection Machine: learning to see the natural par- 
allel divisions of a problem, learning to devise algorithms that take advantage of these parallel 
divisions, and learning to use the languages available to write and run programs that make the 
thousands of Connection Machine processors work on the problem. In short, this is learning a 
new way to solve problems that is inherently faster, and hence interesting, because it requires 
making many—thousands—of operations happen at once, at the data level. 


Guide To Tools 


Although there is nothing inherently difficult about writing programs for a data level parallel 
computer, few have experience with it. The ability to see the natural parallel divisions in a 
problem comes with experience. An excellent tool for this learning step is /ntroduction to 
Data Level Parallelism, in Volume II of The Connection Machine Documentation Set. It con- 
tains several case studies of applications programs written for the Connection Machine system 
and is a rich source book for someone new to data level parallelism. 

For those using a UNIX operating system on the front end to the Connection Machine, the 
programming languages used are C and PARIS. PARIS stands for “Parallel Instruction Set;” its 
instructions are executed on the Connection Machine and are analagous to a serial machine’s 
assembly language instructions. The tool for learning it is Connection Machine Parallel In- 
struction Set (PARIS): The C Implementation in Volume II. Those who need to learn the C 
language should obtain The C Programming Language by Brian W. Kernighan and Dennis M. 
Ritchie. Introducing the UNIX System by Henry McGilton and Rachel Morgan is a good book 
for those learning a UNIX operating system. 

Now we come to the purpose of this user’s guide. Programs written on a front end running 
a UNIX system, currently a Digitial Equipment Corporation VAX running ULTRIX 2.0, are writ- 
ten in C with function calls to PARIS; PARIS is implemented as a library of C functions. This 
guide is the tool for learning how to run such C/PARIS programs on a UNIX front end, with 
the PARIS calls executed by the Connection Machine. It shows how the front ends communi- 
cate with the Connection Machine and how to attach and initialize part or all of the Connec- 
tion Machine for your program’s use. A short section explains powering on the Connection 
Machine and running hardware diagnostics. 

Another user interface to the Connection Machine besides the UNIX operating system is a 
LISP environment. Usually, users preferring only the LISP environment have a Symbolics LISP 
machine as a Connection Machine front end, but UNIX users do have the option of invoking 
a LISP environment on their UNIX system, and programming the Connection Machine from 
there. The languages used are *LISP, which is built on top of COMMON LIspP, and the LISP 
implementation of PARIS. Unlike C and C/PARIS under UNIX, *LISP and LISP/PARIS in a 
LISP environment are used as independent languages. Those interested in using a LISP inter- 
face to the Connection Machine from UNIX should read this manual first to learn how to in- 
voke a LISP environment under UNIX, and should then turn to The Essential *LISP Manual 
and Connection Machine Parallel Instruction Set (PARIS): The LISP Implementation in Vol- 
ume I to learn those languages. 


tO 


For those interested in learning more about the design issues and philosophies that led to 
building the Connection Machine, The Connection Machine by W. Daniel Hillis is excellent 
reading. 


Guide to Tools 
Summary 


For learning to write data level parallel programs: 


Introduction to Data Level Parallelism 
Volume II of The Connection Machine Documentation Set 


For learning a UNIX operating system: 


Introducing the UNIX System by Henry McGilton and Rachel Morgan 


For learning the C programming language: 


The C Programming Language by Brian W. Kernighan and Dennis M. Ritchie 


For learning C/PARIS: 


Connection Machine Parallel Instruction Set (PARIS): The C Implementation 
Volume II of The Connection Machine Documentation Set 


For learning how to run C/PARIS programs on a UNIX front end: 


Connection Machine User’s Guide: Using a UNIX System Front End 
Volume II of The Connection Machine Documentation Set 


For learning how to use a LISP environment from UNIX: 


Connection Machine User’s Guide: Using a UNIX System Front End 
Volume II of The Connection Machine Documentation Set 


For learning how to program the Connection Machine with a LISP environment: 


Connection Machine User’s Guide: Using a Symbolics 3600 As a Front End 

The Essential *LISP Manual 

Connection Machine Parallel Instruction Set (PARIS): The LisP Implementation 
Volume II of The Connection Machine Documentation Set 


For learning about Connection Machine design philosophy: 


The Connection Machine by W. Daniel Hillis 


User Support 


Of course, another learning tool comes in the form of people of whom you can ask ques- 
tions. There are two ways to reach Thinking Machines Customer Support: 


Electronic Mail 
If your site can send electronic mail across the Arpanet, questions can be sent to the 
address “customer-support@think.com” (do not include quotes). This mailing list is 
closely monitored. You will receive a reply within 48 hours Monday through Friday; it 
will be either the answer to your question or an indication of when we will be able to 
send the answer. 


Telephone 
Call Thinking Machines at (617) 876-1111 and ask for Customer Support. 


Notation Conventions 


The notation conventions used in this guide are similar to those used in most UNIX docu- 
mentation. Code fragments appear separate from text in a typewriter style font. User com- 
mand names, names of files, and names of functions appearing in-line in text are also in a 
typewriter style font. Where a command and its syntax are being explained, the command 
is separate from the text in boldface type and the explanation appears below it. Optional ar- 
guments to commands appear in square brackets; the brackets are not part of the command 
syntax. Where the user is being instructed on what to type, what to type appears in boldface. 


The Connection Machine System 


A single Connection Machine system can be shared among up to four front-end users. At 
any given instance, the entire set of Connection Machine processors may be used by a single 
user, or the processors may be divided up among the four. 

Within a single Connection Machine system, the processors are divided into portions of 
fixed size; each portion has either 8,192 or 16,384 processors. A single Connection Machine 
system can have one, two, or four 8192-processor portions, four providing a 32,768-processor 
system, or it can have one, two, or four 16,384-processor portions, four providing a full 
65,536-processor system. Each user can have one, two, or all four portions. 

Associated with each Connection Machine portion is an independent microcontroller. The 
microcontroller is responsible for interpreting the macro-instructions sent to it by the front 
end. Associated with the front-end computer is a bus interface that contains two FIFO (first-in/ 
first-out) queues. The IFIFO (input FIFO queue) buffers macro-instructions and data issued 
from the front end to the microcontroller, and the OFIFO (output FIFO queue) buffers data 
being returned to the front end for operations such as CM_read_array_by_cube_ad- 
dresses, which transfers values from Connection Machine processors to an array in the front 
end. 

The front-end computer bus interface is connected to the microcontrollers through a 4 x 4 
crossbar switch called the Nexus. (See Figure 1.) Before a front-end computer can use a Con- 
nection Machine system, or part of it, it must logically attach itself to one or more 
microcontrollers by reconfiguring the Nexus. 

The machines currently available as front ends are the Symbolics 36xx LISP machine and 
the Digital Equipment Corporation VAX running the ULTRIX operating system, which is Digi- 


tal’s implementation of a UNIX system. The exact configuration of a Connection Machine sys- 
tem and front end(s) depends on the needs of a particular site. For example, a site may have 
just one VAX front end, or it may have one VAX and up to three LISP machines, each at- 
tached to one of the four Nexus ports. The VAX and LISP machines would be able to com- 
municate to one another via an Ethernet connection between them. 
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Figure 1. Connection Machine System: Microcontrollers, Nexus, and Front Ends 


Using a Unix System 


There are three operations for allocating and initializing Connection Machine processors for 
use by a front-end computer running a UNIX operating system, two for finding out who else 
on the front end(s) is currently using the Connection Machine, and one for initially turning 
on power. 


cmattach 


Allocates hardware processors (and their associated microcontrollers) for use by a par- 
ticular front end. 


cmcoldboot 

Completely resets the state of the Connection Machine hardware currently allocated to 
the front end, loads microcode into the control store of the microcontroller, initializes 

system tables, and clears user memory. Cold booting may be done to change the num- 
ber of virtual processors between runs. However, it must be done between execution of 
different user programs. 


cmdetach 
Used to detach forcibly another user on the UNIX system, or another front end, from its 
Connection Machine processors. It can also be used to detach yourself. 


cmusers 

Lists who on the UNIX system is using the Connection Machine, their idle time, and 
users waiting to use the Connection Machine. This is similar to the UNIX who com- 
mand. 


cmfinger 
Lists who on all the front ends is using the Connection Machine and what portions they 
are using. 


cmpowerup 
A once-only operation that initializes the Nexus, enabling access to the rest of the Con- 
nection Machine by the front ends. It is described in “For System Administrators.” 


The first task in programming the Connection Machine from a UNIX system is to write a C 
program with function calls to PARIS instructions, using your favorite UNIX editor. PARIS in- 
structions are actually a library ot C functions. The C/PARIS program is executed on the UNIX 
system front end, and the PARIS instructions imbedded in the C program are executed on the 
Connection Machine. Global configuration variables can also be used in C/PARIS programs. 
These variables contain information about the Connection Machine system that is needed in 
PARIS programming, and are set at the time of cold boot. (Configuration variables are listed 
and described in Chapter 3 of Connection Machine Parallel Instruction Set (PARIS): The C 
Implementation.) 

The program must contain two particular lines of code, as shown in this C/PARIS program 
template: 


#include <cm/cm.h> 
main() 
{ 
CM_init() 
[C code] 


[PARIS function calls occurring within C code] 
[Global configuration variables used where needed] 


} 


The line #include <cm/cm.h> must occur at the beginning of the program. This statement 
sets up the C/PARIS programming environment by including the file defining the data types 
used by PARIS functions, such as CM_memaddr_t and CM _cubeaddr_t, and the global con- 
figuration variables. 

The line CM_init() must occur in the program before any calls to PARIS functions are 
made. It “warm boots” the Connection Machine and initializes the values of the global con- 
figuration variables before the rest of the program is executed. This function has no argu- 
ments. 

Warm booting the Connection Machine consists of clearing the error status indicators for 
the attached Connection Machine hardware, clearing the IFIFO and the OFIFO in the bus in- 
terface. The user memory areas in the Connection Machine system are not disturbed, but are 
checked for errors and any memory errors are reported. Certain system memory areas in the 
Connection Machine system are re-initialized, but the state of the pseudo-random number 
generator is not altered and the system lights display mode is not altered. 

The next step is to compile the program. To be recognized by the C compiler, the name of 
the file containing the C/PARIS program must end with “.c”. The —1 option to the C compiler 
must be used when compiling a C/PARIS program, to make the library of PARIS functions 
available to the program. For example, the following compiles the C/PARIS program life.c: 


ce life.c -lparis 


The C compiler by default places the executable image in a file called a.out; normally, to 
run a C program you would simply type a.out to the UNIX prompt. However, there is a —o 
option that lets you specify the name of the executable file. For example, the following names 
itelife: 


ce life.c -lparis -o life 


Typing life at this point would run the program, but before a C/PARIS program can be exe- 
cuted, Connection Machine processors must be allocated for its use. Attaching processors and 
running a C/PARIS program can be done in one of two ways, by batch access or interactive 
access, using the cmattach command. 


cmattach [ options ] [ program name ] [ program arguments ] 


This function allocates Connection Machine processors for use by the front end. The vari- 
ous options are described below. When cmattach is executed without options specifying the 
number of physical processors to attach, it attaches the minimum possible number of physical 
processors to the front end that issued the cmattach command. This is either 8192 or 16,384 
processors, depending on whether the system is a 16k or 64k Connection Machine system. If 
no processors are available, cmattach prints a message to that effect and returns you to UNIX. 


The default virtual processor configuration is one virtual processor per physical processor. Af- 
ter the processors are attached a cold boot is automatically performed (see below). 


Batch Access 


If a program name is specified on the cmattach command line it must be an executable 
C/PARIS program; in the example compilation above this would be life. The Connection 
Machine processors are attached and cold booted, and this program is run. Arguments to the 
C/PARIS program, if they exist, may be supplied on the command line. When the program is 
finished executing, the Connection Machine processors are automatically detached. For exam- 
ple, typing the following would attach the default number of processors, cold boot them, run 
the life program, and detach the processors (the percent sign is a typical UNIX prompt): 


% cmattach life 


Typically, a user may want to start up a C/PARIS program in the background. (Any UNIX 
command can be run in the background by following the command with the ampersand char- 
acter, “&”. The user is immediately returned to the UNIX prompt.) The following command 
causes 32k processors to be attached and cold booted with 64k virtual processors, at which 
point the C/PARIS program is executed. As specified by the —w option, if 32k processors are 
not free, cmattach waits until they become available. This example supposes that the pro- 
gram life takes one argument, whose value in this particular run is 27: 


% cmattach -p 32k -v 65536 -w life 27 & 


Interactive Access 


The interactive facility allows you to have a session during which the front end remains at- 
tached to the Connection Machine, regardless of whether a C program is currently running. 

If no C/PARIS program name is specified on the command line, cmattach attaches the re- 
quested number of physical and virtual processors, cold boots them, and places you in a sub- 
shell from which you can run the executable program by typing its name. Within this subshell, 
cmcoldboot can be used to change the number of virtual processors and cold boot them in 
one step. You can also change the number of physical processors and virtual processors by 
issuing a cmattach command, with the appropriate options, within the subshell. This will not 
create a new sub-subshell, but will simply attach and cold boot the requested number of proc- 
essors. A UNIX subshell accepts any UNIX command, so within it you can also edit your pro- 
gram, re-compile it, and run it again, and you can issue the cmpowerup, cmusers, cmfin- 
ger, and cmdetach commands. The subshell is exited by typing exit, which automatically 
detaches your allocation of Connection Machine processors. 

Cmcoldboot may be executed between C/PARIS program runs to reset the Connection Ma- 
chine, but this might not be necessary—it depends on your application. Every time a program 
is executed within the subshell, a warm boot is perfomed (by CM_init) before the program is 
executed. This does everything that cold booting does except clear the processor’s memory 
and re-load microcode. The currently selected set after a warm boot includes all processors. 
For some applications, not cold booting saves the time of re-loading data into the Connection 
Machine processors for every single program run when it is unnecessary. However, if a com- 
putation should be interrupted at some point and not continued, cmcoldboot should be exe- 


cuted and the program should be started over from the beginning. If it is desired that the cur 
rent run of a program not be affected by the state left from a previous one, cmcoldboot 
must be executed between program runs. 

If cmcoldboot is executed without arguments, the same number of virtual processors is 
used as was set by the most recent cmcoldboot or cmattach command. 


Arguments to cmattach 


The optional arguments to cmattach allow you to modify its behavior, such as attach a dif- 
ferent number of physical or virtual processors or prevent the automatic cold boot of the proc- 
essors. Except where stated otherwise, any number of these options may be used at once; for 
example, cmattach —p 8k -n -w is appropriate. 


-p physical-size 
—u microcontroller 


Either of these two optional arguments may be used to specify the number of physical proc- 
essors desired, but not both at once. If neither argument is specified, the smallest possible 
amount of hardware will be allocated; this will be either 8,192 or 16,384 physical processors. 

The physical-size argument must be one of the following: 


8k or 8192 Exactly 8,192 physical processors are to be allocated. 
16k or 16384 Exactly 16,384 physical processors are to be allocated. 
32k or 32768 Exactly 32,768 physical processors are to be allocated. 
64k or 65536 Exactly 65,536 physical processors are to be allocated. 


The microcontroller argument must be one of the following: 


Uy, th, 74, Ole Exactly the specified microcontroller port is to be attached, re- 
gardless of whether that port controls 8,192 or 16,384 physical 
processors. (This option is useful primarily for hardware diag- 
nostic procedures.) 


0-1, 2-3, or 0-3 Exactly the specified microcontroller ports (0 and 1, 2 and 3, 
or all four) are to be attached, regardless of the number of 
physical processors involved. (This option is useful primarily for 
hardware diagnostic procedures.) 


If the requested number of physical processors or set of microcontroller ports is not avail- 
able, and the -w option has not been specified, a message is printed to that effect and you 
are returned to the operating system. 


-v virtual-size 
-x virtual-x -y virtual-y 


Either the -v option alone, or the -x and -y options together, may be used to specify the 
number of virtual processors. The number of virtual processors is always greater than the 
number of physical processors. The virtual-size argument is an integer specifying the total 
number of virtual processors. The -x and -y options each require an integer; together they 
specify the size of the virtual NEWS grid of processors. This is a grid of nearest neighbors, the 
nearest neighbors being the processors to the North, East, West, and South (NEWS). For ex- 
ample, cmattach -x 128 -y 512 specifies a virtual processor grid of 128 x 512 processors. 


(See Connection Machine Parallel Instruction Set (PARIS) for more about virtual processors 
and the NEWS grid.) 


-—n 


This option suppresses the automatic cold boot of the processors to be attached. 


VV 


This option causes cmattach to wait until the requested (or default) number of physical 
processors is available, if they are unavailable at the time they are requested, rather than re- 
turn to the operating system. 


Using cmcoldboot 


cmcoldboot [dimension-0 [dimension-1]] 


This operation completely resets the state of the hardware allocated to the executing front 
end, loads microcode, initializes system tables, and clears user memory. 

The optional dimension arguments must be either a single integer or two integers. A single 
integer specifies the total number of virtual processors desired. Two integers specifies the de- 
sired size of the virtual NEWS grid. Each dimension must be a power of two, and must be 
greater than the default number for the physical configuration. The default for 8K processors 
is 64 X 128, for 16K processors it is 128 x 128, for 32K processors it is 128 x 256, and for 
64K processors it is 128 x 512. 

If the dimension arguments are not supplied, then the configuration of virtual processors 
defaults to those specified by the most recent cmcoldboot or cmattach operation preceding 
this one. 

Bootstrapping a Connection Machine system includes the following actions: 


@ Loading microcode into the Connection Machine microcontroller and initiating 
microcontroller execution. 


@ Clearing and initializing the memory of allocated Connection Machine processors. 
e@ Initializing all of the global configuration variables. 


e@ Initializing the pseudo-random number generator by effectively invoking the operation 
CM_initialize_random_number_generator with no seed. 


e@ Initializing the system lights display to a system supplied display mode by effectively in- 
voking the operation CM_set_system_leds_mode. (This is not yet implemented on the 
VAX front end.) 


If the cold-booting operation fails, then an error is signaled. If it succeeds, then three val- 
ues are printed: the number of virtual processors, the number of physical processors, and the 
number of bits available for the user in each virtual processor. (These are exactly the values 
of the configuration variables CM_user_cube_address_limit, CM_physical_cube_ad- 
dress_limit, and CM_user_memory_address_limit.) 


Obtaining Usage Information 


The two commands cmusers and cmfinger can be issued from the UNIX operating system 
or from the interactive subshell to obtain information about the system. 
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cmusers 


This is similar to the UNIX who command. It prints who on a UNIX system front end is us- 
ing what portions of the Connection Machine system, who is waiting to use it, and idle time. 
A user who is attached but has been idle for a long time can be detached using cmdetach. 
Following is an example of cmuser’s output: 


% cmusers 


Interface User Idle Status 

O Rocky 0:02 ATTACHED Running "cmattach" 
Moose IL (0X0) WAITING 

%o 


cmfinger [ name } 


The cmfinger command prints a table indicating which front ends are connected to what 
portions of a given Connection Machine system. If the name of a front end is specified as an 
argument, information is reported for only that front end. If no name is specified (the argu- 
ment is unsupplied), then information is reported for all front ends connected to the same 
Connection Machine system as the executing front end. For example: 


% cmfinger 


Connection Machine System Gemstone Physical size: 64K processors, 4K RAM 
Fred Sapphire Microcontroller Port (0 1) <-—-— 32768 physical processors 
Wilma Emerald Not Attached to a Port 

Betty Ruby Microcontroller Port (2) <-—-— 16384 physical processors 
Barney Topaz Microcontroller Port (3) <--— 16384 physical processors 


Here the Connection Machine system in question is named Gemstone, and it has 65,536 
physical processors, each with 4,096 bits of memory. It is connected to four front ends named 
Sapphire, Emerald, Ruby, and Topaz, which are being used by users named Fred, Wilma, 
Betty, and Barney, respectively. Fred is using 32,786 physical processors; Betty and Barney 
are each using 16,384 processors; and Wilma is not using the Connection Machine system at 
all. 


Detaching Idle Users 


cmdetach [interface-number | front-end-name] 


This command is used to detach from the Connection Machine users on the UNIX system 
who have been idle for a long time. To detach a user on the same front end as you, use 
cmusers to find the interface number of the person you want to detach, and use that number 
as the argument to cmdetach. 

If a front-end-name argument is specified, it must be the name of a front end that is con- 
nected to the same Connection Machine system (that is, Nexus) as the front end executing 
the call. Specifying the name of some other front end forcibly detaches that other front end, 
possibly disrupting any ongoing interaction with the Connection Machine system. The external 
communications network is used to send a message to the detached front end to inform its 
user that it has been forcibly detached. 
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Debugging 


For C/PARIS programs, the standard tools for debugging are used in conjunction with special 
user dependent routines to access the Connection Machine. The standard tool for debugging on 
UNIX operating systems is dbx, a source code level debugger that includes break points, stepping, 
tracing, etc. This section presents an example using dbx. 

To use dbx you must first have compiled the C/PARIS program and created an executable 


image. In this example, the default name for the executable image, a.out, is used. To enter 
dbx, type: 


% dbx a.out 
(dbx) 


The (dbx) is the dbx prompt. At this point a variety of dbx commands can be used to run 
the program and stop at break points, step through line by line, and more; see the ULTRIX 
manuals for more information about dbx. In addition to dbx commands, functions defined in 
your C/PARIS programs can be called while in dbx. The following is an example of such a 


routine, written for debugging. It is used to examine unsigned integers on the Connection Ma- 
chine. 


void db_read_u(addr, len, start, end, by) 
unsigned int addr, len, start, end, by; 
{ 
unsigned long data; 
nae (oxy << 313) jorzaals 
printf("for address: %d, length: %d, processor start: %d, 
end: %“d, by: d\n", addr, len, start, end, by); 
DEIN MGUulrocNcDaAtaNmiy)r 
for (;start <= end;start += by) 
{ 
data = CM_u_read_from_processor ( 


(CM_cubeaddr_t)start, (CM_memaddr_t)addr, (unsigned) len) ; 
printf("%d\t%D\n", start, data); 


} 


This routine prints unsigned integers taken from a particular location in certain processors in 
the Connection Machine. For example, if dbx is running with a C/PARIS program that includes 
the routine db_read_u above, the following command can be entered to display the unsigned 
integer at location 100, of length 16, for processors 0, 10, 20, and 30: 


(dbx) call db_read_u(100,16,0,30, 10) 


The output produced is: 


for address: 100, length 16, processor start: 0, end: 30, by: 10 


25eOe Data 
@) 210 
10 3) 

20 65000 


30 1734 
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Similar routines can be written to display strings, floating point numbers, and signed integers. 
Analogous routines for placing data into the Connection Machine can be written. If a program 
uses NEWS addresses instead of cube addresses, routines can be written to display and store data 
by NEWS address in addition to cube address. 

Any PARIS instruction can also be called from within dbx in this way. However, to be known to 
dbx it must be included in the loaded program. To make PARIS functions available to dbx that 
would not otherwise be used in the C/PARIS program, simply include in the program a routine that 
is never actually called, and inside of it call the PARIS functions you need for debugging. The 
presence of the PARIS functions there will cause them to be loaded in when you enter dbx, even 
though they are never actually used by the C/PARIS program. 


Errors 


If there is an error, for example, “floating point exception, illegal divide by zero,” the Con- 
nection Machine detects these, the front end prints them, and the program stops. You cannot 
write the C/PARIS program so that it tries to continue when this happens. 


Using the Lisp Environment 


There are four possible LISP worlds, or saved images, one of which may be entered at a 
time by a particular user. To enter a LISP environment and write *LISP programs, to the 
UNIX prompt type: 

% /usr/local/starlisp 

To enter a LISP environment and write PARIS programs or run diagnostics, type: 

% /usr/local/lisp—paris 

To enter a LISP environment and use the *LISP simulator, type: 

% /usr/local/starlisp—sim 

To enter a LISP environment and user the PARIS simulator, type: 

% /usr/local/lisp—paris-sim 

Any one of the above four commands places you in a LISP environment containing the soft- 
ware appropriate for what you want to do. How to use the Connection Machine from within a 
LISP environment is described in Connection Machine User’s Guide: Using the Symbolics 3600 
As a Front End, The Essential *LISP Manual, and Connection Machine Parallel Instruction 
Set (PARIS): The LisP Implementation in Volume I of the Connection Machine Documenta- 
tion Set. Using the LISP environment itself is explained in the Lucid LISP documentation. 


To exit the LISP environment, type: 


(system: quit) 
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For System Administrators 


The Connection Machine software provided under UNIX consists of the following files: 


—libparis.a 
cm.h 
A library of subroutines, and its associated include file, which is a complete C implemen- 
tation of PARIS. All the PARIS instructions can be called from C language programs. This 
library includes routines for error handling and reporting. 


—cCm.c 
cmreg.h 
cmvar.h 
cmioctl.h 
The ULTRIX driver for controlling the Bus Interconnect Bus Interface (BIBI) and thus 
communicating with the Connection Machine, and its three associated include files. 


—/dev/cm* 


The Connection Machine, as a device under the ULTRIX system. There is one device for 
each person using the Connection Machine. 


Turning On Power 


cmpowerup 


This function resets the state of the Nexus, causing all front-end computers to become logi- 
cally detached from the Connection Machine system. When a Connection Machine system is 
first turned on or is to be completely reset for other reasons, this is the first operation to per- 
form. Any of the front-end computers may be used to do it. If users on other front-end com- 
puters are actively using the Connection Machine system, their computations will be disrupted. 
The person issuing the cmpowerup command will be asked, “There may be other CM users; 
they will be disrupted by powering up. Do you really want to do this? (y,n),” and thereby is 
given the chance to abort. 


Basic Connection Machine Operation 


Near the front center of the Connection Machine is an Emergency Power Off Switch. Press- 
ing the Emergency Power Off Switch turns off power to the entire machine, and is intended 
for emergencies only. The switch trips several circuit breakers in the machine, and a Think- 
ing Machines Field Engineer must be called to reset these breakers before the machine can 
be restarted. 

Directly above the Emergency Power Off Switch on the front of the Connection Machine is 
a control panel which is used both for turning on and off the power to 16K units of the ma- 
chine, and for displaying the status of connections between front end processors and the Con- 
nection Machine hardware. Figure 2 shows the control panel and emergency power switch. 
This figure shows the control panel used on the 16K processor systems. A later figure (Figure 
3) shows the control panel for a 64K processor system; there are minor differences between 
the two. 
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Front End 
Status Display 


Emergency 
Power Off 


Power Switches 


Figure 2. Front Panel for 16,384 Processor Connection Machine 


Using The Control Panel On A 16K Machine 


Only one power switch, a@, is used on a 16K processor system. That switch controls the 
power to the front left 16K processors. When the switch is turned clockwise to the vertical 
position, power is turned on, and an indicator light above the switch turns on to indicate that 
the power is on. 

On a 16K processor system, the machine can be used as either a 16K processor system or 
as two 8K processor systems. The Front End Status Displays @ and 8 show which front end 
system is connected to which section of the machine, @ showing which front end the upper 
left 8K is connected to and B showing which section of the machine the bottom left 8K is 
connected to. These connections are displayed as single digits between 0 and 3, corresponding 
to each of the four front-end systems that can be attached to the Connection Machine system. 

The Control Panel in Figure 2 shows a 16K machine, with power turned on. The top 8K 
section of the machine, a, is connected to front end number 0, and the bottom 8K section, 
8, is connected to front end number 3. 

This scheme extends easily. On a machine with 32K processors, power switch 8 turns on 
the front right 16K processors, and Front End Status Displays § and y show which front-end 
system is connected to the top and bottom right quarters. 
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Panel A Panel B 


Figure 3. Front Panel for 65,536 Processor Machine 


Using The Contro! Panel On A 64K Machine 


On a 64K processor system there is a slightly different control panel with slightly different 
operating instructions. The major visual difference is that the Greek letters on both the power 
switches and the status display are not in the same place they are on the 16K control panel. 
The power switches each control one 16K segment of the machine: @ the front left, B the 
front right, y the back left, and § the back right. The status displays refer to the same proc- 
essor arrangement, and show which front end is connected to which 16K segment. On the 
full 64K machine, the Connection Machine processors are allocated in groups of 16K; it is not 
possible to allocate an 8K unit. 

In figure 3, Panel A shows a full 64K Connection Machine system attached to one single 
front end, identified as “0”. Panel B shows a 64K system with a 32K segment attached to 
front end 0, and two 16K segments, one attached to front end 3 and one attached to front 
end 2. 

Connection Machine segments are allocated to front-end processors in power of two incre- 
ments. On the 64K machine, a front-end processor can be connected to an 16K, 32K, or 
64K unit of the machine. There are rules that govern which segments of the machine can be 
combined together to make these units—for example, not any two 16K units can be combined 
to make a 32K unit. The two 16K processor segments a and B can be combined to make a 
32K machine as can segments y and §. All other combinations are not supported. 
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Diagnostics 


Diagnostics must be run from within the LISP environment. There are two types of whole 
system diagnostics that run on the Connection Machine hardware: one quick test that does a 
quick verification of the hardware, and one complete test that thoroughly exercises the ma- 
chine. These diagnostics should be run any time a hardware problem is suspected. Warning: 
running these diagnostics destroys the contents of the memory in the attached Connection Ma- 
chine processors. 

One pass of the complete test takes several hours to run (a 16K processor machine executes 
the diagnostics faster than a 64K machine). This diagnostic should be run whenever the Con- 
nection Machine hardware is going to be idle for a significant amount of time, and at a mini- 
mum should be run every evening. With these diagnostics, even intermittent problems can be 
quickly detected. 

The following are arguments to cmattach which are useful for diagnostics in pinning down 
the location of hardware problems: 


:uccO, :uccl, :ucc2, or :ucc3 


Exactly the specified microcontroller port is to be attached, re- 
gardless of whether that port controls 8,192 or 16,384 physical 
processors. 


:uccO-1, :ucc2-3, or :ucc0-3 


Exactly the specified microcontroller ports (0 and 1, 2 and 3, 
or all four) are to be attached, regardless of the number of 
physical processors involved. 


To execute the quick diagnostics, log onto the UNIX system and type: 


% /usr/local/lisp—paris 
(cm:hardware-test-fast) 


This does a quick (less than five minutes) system verification of the attached hardware to 
assure that the macrocode set, microcode set, and hardware are in order. This test can also 
be run on the LISP machine, and it takes only 30 seconds; just type (cm:hardware-test- 
fast). Warning: this test destroys all user memory state in the attached Connection Machine 
processors. This is in part because there are two types of microcode, diagnostics and PARIS, 
one of which may be loaded into the microcontrollers at a time. The PARIS microcode is used 
for all regular user operations; running diagnostics loads the diagnostics microcode into the 
microcontrollers. When diagnostics finish, the PARIS microcode will be active again. This is 
what will appear on the screen if no errors are detected: 


Data) 22 

Identity: 

Select: 

WELO/WEHI 

ALU: 

Flags: 

Cond: 

NEWS: Bypassing NEWS for PINTB 
Cube 

I 


Ly 


To execute the thorough diagnostics, log onto the LISP machine and type: 


(cm:hardware-test-complete) 


This does a thorough system test of the attached hardware to assure that the macrocode set, 
microcode set, and hardware are in order. It takes between 3 and 3-1/2 hours on the LISP 
machine. Warning: this test destroys all user memory state in the attached Connection Ma- 
chine processors. This operation can be called no matter what microcode is currently loaded; 
when it finishes, the PARIS microcode will be active. The function writes its output to both the 
screen and a file called local:>cm>log>3600-name.log. This form of the diagnostics runs 
continuously until aborted by the user. 


Customer Support for System Administrators 


The most effective way to report a software problem is to send mail to the Arpanet address 
bug-connection-machine@think. This mailing list is monitored by a number of our techni- 
cal people, and you will get a reply to your message within 48 hours Monday to Friday, be it 
an answer to the question or a note simply saying when we will be able to get you an answer. 

If you encounter an error that halts your work, including malfunctioning hardware and soft- 
ware that has a glaring unworkable error, you should call our headquarters at (617) 876-1111 
and ask for Customer Support. We prefer to get electronic mail, since more descriptive infor- 
mation can be included with the message. When sending a software problem report, be sure 
to include enough of the code that caused the problem so that we can reproduce the error. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


PARIS is a low-level instruction set for programming the Connection Machine computer sys- 
tem. It is the lowest level protocol by which the actions of Connection Machine processors are 
directed by the front-end computer. PARIS is sometimes referred to as a macro-instruction set 
for the Connection Machine system because it is comparable in power to the (macro) instruc- 
tion sets of typical sequential processors such as the VAX. Also, this term distinguishes it from 
the micro-instruction set, or microcode, executed by the Connection Machine system 
microcontroller, and the nano-instruction set that is directly executed by the individual hard- 
ware Connection Machine processors. 

PARIS is intended primarily as a base upon which to build higher-level languages for the 
Connection Machine system. It provides a large number of operations similar to the machine- 
level instruction set of an ordinary computer. PARIS supports primitive operations on signed 
and unsigned integers and floating-point numbers, as well as message-passing operations and 
facilities for transferring data between the Connection Machine processors and the front-end 
computer. 

Two versions of the PARIS user interface are currently provided, one for the C program- 
ming language and one for the LISP programming language. These interfaces are functionally 
identical; they differ only in conforming to the syntax and data types of the different lan- 
guages. This description of PARIS presents the C syntax and assumes the use of the C lan- 
guage. 

The user interface consists of a set of functions, which are PARIS instructions implemented 
as a library of C functions, and global configuration variables, both of which are accessible to 
the user’s C programs. The C programs are compiled and executed on a UNIX front end; the 
PARIS functions called from within them direct the actions of the Connection Machine system 
by sending macro-instructions to the Connection Machine microcontroller. The global configu- 
ration variables contain information about the Connection Machine system, such as the num- 
ber of processors available. Many PARIS operations are implemented directly by the 
microcontroller in microcode; such operations are mapped one-to-one onto microcontroller 
directives. Other PARIS operations are more complicated, and require some cooperation be- 
tween the microcontroller and the library routines that run in the front-end computer. 

The next section describes what is required in every C/PARIS program in order to use the 
PARIS instruction set. Chapters 2 through 4 explain the Connection Machine’s virtual proces- 
sor architecture, data formats, and operation formats and addressing modes. The PARIS in- 
struction set is detailed in Chapters 5 through 10. For help in getting started using the Con- 
nection Machine from a UNIX system front end, see Connection Machine User’s Guide: Using 
a UNIX System Front End in Volume IJ of The Connection Machine Documentation Set. 


Initialization 


#include <cm/cm.h> 


Every C program containing PARIS instructions must have the above line at the beginning of 
the program. This statement sets up the C/PARIS programming environment by including the 
file defining the data types used by PARIS functions, CM_memaddr_t and CM _cubeaddr t, 
and the global configuration variables. 


CM_initQ 


This initialization function must appear in every C/PARIS program before the first PARIS 
function. It initializes the values of the global configuration variables and warm boots the Con- 
nection Machine. This function has no arguments. 

Warm booting the Connection Machine consists of clearing the error status indicators for 
the attached Connection Machine hardware, clearing the input and output first-in first-out 
(FIFO) queues in the front end’s bus interface. While the user memory areas in the Connec- 
tion Machine system are not disturbed, they are checked for errors and any memory errors 
are reported. Certain memory areas in the Connection Machine system are re-initialized, but 
the state of the pseudo-random number generator is not altered and the system lights display 
mode is not altered. 


C/PARIS Program Template: 


#include <cm/cm.h> 


main() 
{ 
CM_init() 
[C code] 
[PARIS function calls occurring within C code] 
[C code] 


Chapter 2 
Virtual Machine Architecture 


An important property of the Connection Machine architecture is scalability. At present a 
single Connection Machine system can have 16,384 or 32,768 or 65,536 physical (hardware) 
processors, of which any single user can use a portion containing 8,192 or 16,384 or 32,768 
or 65,536 processors. (See Figure 2-1. for an illustration of 65,536 processors.) In most cases 
the same software can be executed unchanged on Connection Machine systems (or portions) 
with different numbers of physical processors; the number of processors affects only the size 
of the problem that can be handled. : 

PARIS enhances this scalability by presenting to the user an abstract version of the Connection 
Machine hardware. The most important feature is the virtual processor facility, whereby each 
physical processor is used to simulate some number of virtual processors. The point is that a 
program can be written assuming any appropriate number of processors; these virtual processors 
are then mapped onto physical processors. In this way a program can be executed unchanged on 
Connection Machine systems with different numbers of physical processors, even if it requires a 
certain minimum number of processors, with an essentially linear trade-off between number of 
physical processors and execution time. (There is a memory trade-off as well: the memory of a 
physical processor is divided equally among the virtual processors it supports.) 

The Connection Machine hardware supports two mechanisms for interprocessor communica- 
tion. The more general mechanism is the router, which allows data to be sent from any processor 
directly to any other processor; indeed, many processors can send data to many other processors 
simultaneously. The less general mechanism is redundant, but optimizes an important special case 
for speed. It organizes the processors as a two-dimensional grid and allows every processor to send 
data to an immediate neighbor in one of four directions, labeled North, East, West, and South; 
this mechanism is called the NEWS grid, from the initials of the four directions. Using these 
hardware mechanisms, PARIS provides identical virtual mechanisms within the virtual processor 
framework. 

The Connection Machine hardware provides a very primitive instruction set, where each in- 
struction operates on only a few bits per processor. PARIS implements a rich virtual instruction set, 
including arithmetic on integer and floating-point number representations. PARIS also supports a 
per-processor stack, indexed by a global (not per-processor) stack pointer. The PARIS instruction 
set is comparable in expressive power to the assembly language of an ordinary computer, except 
that a single PARIS instruction can call for parallel execution of many copies of an operation, one 
per processor. 


Figure 2-1. 65,536 processors 


Virtual Processor Organization 


When a PARIS program is to be run on the Connection Machine system, certain initializa- 
tion operations must be performed first. Among other things, the virtual processor configura- 
tion must be defined. Two numbers specify the number of virtual processors per physical proc- 
essor. Each physical processor simulates a small two-dimensional grid of virtual processors; the 
two numbers indicate the size of this grid in the x (east-west) and y (north-south) directions. 
These small grids are then implicitly joined together to make one large NEWS grid, in exactly 
the same way that the physical processors are arranged as a two-dimensional grid. The global 
variables CM_x_virtual_to_physical_processor_ratio and CM_y_virtual_to_physi- 
cal_processor_ratio are set by the initialization program to the size of the small grid in 
the x and y directions. 

For example, suppose that the numbers 2 and 4 are specified. Then each physical processor 
will simulate 8 virtual processors arranged in a 2 x 4 grid. The 65,536 physical processors of 
an entire Connection Machine system are arranged in a 128 x 512 grid, so the entire virtual 
grid will be of size 
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for a total of 524,288 (512K) virtual processors. 
One might instead specify the numbers 8 and 2. Then each physical processor will simulate 
16 virtual processors. The entire virtual grid will be of size 
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for a total of 1,048,576 (1M) virtual processors. 

If the numbers 1 and 1 are specified, then there is one virtual processor per physical proc- 
essor; as far as execution speed is concerned, it is as if virtual processors were not in use. 

Each virtual processor can be identified by its NEWS coordinates (x, y). The x coordinate 
increases toward the east, and the y coordinate increases toward the south, not toward the 
north. This convention is chosen to be compatible with the coordinate system used for raster- 
scan display terminals, where north is up, south is down, east is right, and west is left; x in- 
creases toward the right and y increases downward. See Figure 2-2. 

Virtual processors can communicate not only via the virtual NEWS grid, but also via message- 
sending through the Connection Machine routers. Every virtual processor (like every physical 
processor) is labeled by a distinct integer called its cube address, or sometimes just address. 
Virtual processor addresses are in general longer than physical processor addresses, but otherwise 
behave in much the same way. The global variable CM_cube_address_length specifies how 
many bits are needed to represent a virtual processor address. This number is equal to the number 
of bits per physical processor address plus logs x + logs y, where x and y are the values of 
CM_x_virtual_to_physical_processor_ratio and CM_y_virtual_to_physical_proc- 
essor_ratio. These values must always be integral powers of two. 
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Figure 2-2. The NEWS coordinates for a 128 x 512 grid of processors. The x coordi- 


nate increases toward the east, and the y coordinate increases toward the south. This is 
the standard NEWS configuration when there are 65,536 physical processors and one 


virtual processor per physical processor. 


To be more specific, let us assume that a Connection Machine system with 65,536 physical 
processors is in use and that the virtual grid size is 8 X 8. Then 3 bits are needed to represent a 


virtual x address VX and 3 bits to represent a virtual y address VY within each processor. A 
virtual cube address is then laid out in this manner: 
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VIRTUAL CUBE ADDRESS PHYSICAL PROCESSOR 


Furthermore virtual x and y addresses are laid out in this manner (the y address is shown on the 
left, and the x address on the right): 
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VIRTUAL NEWS ADDRESS PHYSICAL Y PHYSICAL X 


The mapping between the two looks like this: 
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The permutation of virtual NEWS address bits that produces the virtual cube address is depend- 
ent on the number of physical processors being used to support the given number of virtual proc- 
essors. (See Figures 2-3., 2-4., 2-5., and 2-6.) It is also dependent on the specific hardware 
implementations of the physical NEWS grid. It is therefore best to avoid dependence on the par- 
ticular permutation; always use the operations CM_x_from_cube, CM_y_from_cube, and 
CM cube _from_x_y to translate between cube addresses and NEWS addresses. 
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Figure 2-3. The cube addresses for a 128 x 512 grid of processors using 65,536 physical proc- 
essors. Comparing this with Figure 2-2. reveals the mapping between cube addresses and NEWS 
coordinates in the case where 65,536 physical processors are used to contain a 128 x 512 
NEWS grid. There is one virtual processor per physical processor. Each box enclosed in dashed 
lines represents one physical processor; thick lines delimit groups of 16 physical processors. 
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Figure 2-4. The cube addresses for a 128 X 512 grid of processors using 32,768 physical proc- 
essors. In this case there is a 1 X 2 grid of virtual processors per physical processor. Each box 
enclosed in dashed lines represents one physical processor; thick lines delimit groups of 16 
physical processors. 
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Figure 2-5. The cube addresses for a 128 x 512 grid of processors using 16,384 physical proc- 
essors. In this case there is a 1 X 4 grid of virtual processors per physical processor. Each box 
enclosed in dashed lines represents one physical processor; thick lines delimit groups of 16 
physical processors. 
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Figure 2-6. The cube addresses for a 128 x 512 grid of processors using 8,192 physical proces- 
sors. In this case there is a 2 X 4 grid of virtual processors per physical processor. Each box 
enclosed in dashed lines represents one physical processor; thick lines delimit groups of 16 


physical processors. 
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Figure 2-7. Virtual Processor Memory Layout and Flags 


Memory 


Each virtual processor has some amount of memory, addressable down to individual bits. 
Within each virtual processor the bit addresses run from 0 (inclusive) to some limit m (exclu- 
sive); the limit m is the value of the global variable CM_user_memory_address_ limit. Typi- 
cally the memory size m ranges from a few dozen to a few thousand bits, depending on how 
many virtual processors there are per physical processor. 

In principle any part of this memory may be used for any purpose. However, PARIS con- 
ventionally divides the memory of each virtual processor into three regions: the data area, the 
gap, and the stack. The data area in turn may be divided into two parts, one below the stack 
and gap, and one above them. See Figure 2-7. The areas are delimited by the stack limit, 
the stack pointer, and the stack upper bound. The lower data area runs from address 0 (in- 
clusive) to the stack limit (exclusive), and may be used for arbitrary purposes by the user. 
The gap runs from the stack limit (inclusive) to the stack pointer (exclusive), and is an ex- 
pansion area; the stack implicitly grows into it as necessary. The data area may also be ex- 
panded into the gap, or reduced, returning space to the gap, by explicitly resetting the stack 
limit pointer using the CM_set_stack_limit operation. The stack runs from the stack 
pointer (inclusive) to the stack upper bound (exclusive); the upper bound is a boundary be- 
yond which the stack should not be popped. The upper data area runs from the stack upper 
bound (inclusive) to the end of memory for that virtual processor. In many applications the 
upper data area is empty, but the existence of a stack upper bound distinct from the end of 
memory allows some flexibility in placing or moving around the stack area. In most applica- 
tions the stack limit and stack upper bound are initialized once, or change only infrequently, 
and the stack pointer varies between them as items are pushed and popped. The stack pointer 
points to the “top” of the stack (which is at the lower-addressed end of the stack area). 


Stack 


The stack begins near the high end of memory within each virtual processor and grows 
downward. Most PARIS operations take operands from absolute memory locations. Stack-rela- 
tive addressing may also be used, wherein an operand is addressed relative to the stack 
pointer (but no implicit pushing or popping is performed). There is a single global stack 
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pointer, rather than one per processor. A number of operations are provided for moving the 
stack pointer and changing the stack limit and stack upper bound; see Chapter 7. 

A few PARIS operations require the implicit use of the stack (actually, the gap) for tempo- 
rary scratch memory: 


CM_array_ref 
CM_global_add 
CM_add_scan 
CM_processor_cons 
CM_store _with_overwrite 
CM_store_with_logior 
CM_store with_logand 
CM_store _with_logxor 
CM_store_with_add 
CM_store_with_max 
CM_store with min 
CM_store_with_u_max 
CM_store_with_u_min 


CM_array_set 
CM_max_scan 
CM_u_max_scan 
CM_f_max_scan 
CM_get_from_north 
CM_get_from_east 
CM_get_from_west 
CM_get_from_south 
CM_rank 
CM_u_rank 

CM_f rank 
CM_store 

CM_fetch 


CM_get 


Such operations will signal an error if the gap is not large enough to provide the required 
amount of temporary stack storage. See the individual descriptions of these operations for for- 
mulas describing the amount of storage required. Note that these operations may alter memory 
in the gap of any processor, whether selected or not. 


Flags 


Each PARIS virtual processor has an assortment of one-bit flags. Many PARIS operations 
store into these flags rather than, or in addition to, storing results into the memory. For ex- 
ample, the CM_add2 operation adds one signed integer to another, but also stores information 
into the carry flag and overflow flag. The PARIS programmer can refer to each flag by name. 
The entire set of flags for each virtual processor follows: 


@ CM context_flag 


The context flag indicates which processors are currently active. Nearly all PARIS opera- 
tions are conditional; the operation is effectively carried out only in those processors 
whose context flag is 1. Processors whose context flag is 0 are unaffected. The set of 
active processors—those whose context flag is 1—is commonly called “the currently se- 
lected set.” Some operations are always unconditional. All PARIS operations described 
below are conditional unless the individual description states otherwise. 


@ cCM_overflow_flag 


The overflow flag indicates which operations produced results that the destination field 
was too small to contain. Many PARIS operations can affect it. As a rule, integer opera- 
tions set or clear the overflow flag, while floating-point operations are “sticky” in that 
they either set it or leave it unchanged. 
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@ CM carry_ flag 


The carry flag holds the carry in and carry out for some arithmetic operations. The fol- 
lowing operations can affect the carry flag: 


CM_add2 
CM_add_constant 
CM_add_carry 
CM_add_flags 
CM_subtract2 
CM_subtract_consta 
CM_subtract_borrow 


nt 


CM_u_add2 

CM_u_add_ constant 
CM_u_add_ carry 
CM_u_add_ flags 
CM_u_subtract2 
CM_u_subtract_constant 
CM_u_subtract_borrow 


Only the operations CM_add_carry, CM_u_add_carry, CM_subtract_borrow, and 
CM_u_subtract_borrow use the carry flag as an implicit input. 


@® CM test_flag 


The test flag holds the result of numeric comparisons and other tests, or indicates which 
operations failed because of bad operands. The following operations can affect the test 


flag: 


CM_isqrt 
CM_isminus 
CM_isplus 
CM_iszero 


CM_eq 

CM_ne 

CM_lt 

CM_le 

CM_gt 

CM_ge 

CM_max 

CM_min 
CM_max_constant 
CM_min_constant 


CM_eq_constant 
CM_ne_constant 
CM_lt_constant 
CM_le_ constant 
CM_gt_constant 
CM_ge_ constant 


CM_floor_divide 
CM_ceiling divide 
CM_truncate_divide 
CM_round_divide 


CM_u_isplus 
CM_u_iszero 


CM_u_eq 
CM_u_ne 
CM_u_lt 
CM_u_le 
CM_u_gt 
CM_u_ge 
CM_u_max 
CM_u_min 


CM_f divide 
CM_f sqrt 

CM_f_isminus 
CM_f_isplus 
CM_f_iszero 


CM _f eq 
CM_f_ne 
CM_f_ lt 
CM_f le 
CM f gt 
CM _f ge 
CM_f max 
CM_f_min 


CM_u_max_constant 
CM_u_min_ constant 


CM_u_eq_ constant 
CM_u_ne_constant 
CM_u_lt_constant 
CM_u_le_constant 
CM_u_gt_constant 
CM_u_ge_constant 


CM_u_floor_divide 
CM_u_ceiling divide 
CM_u_truncate_divide 
CM_u_round_divide 
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CM_mod CM_u_mod 

CM_rem CM_u_rem 
CM_floor_and_mod CM_u_floor_and_mod 
CM_ceiling and remainder CM_u_ceiling and_remainder 
CM_truncate_and_rem CM_u_truncate_and_rem 
CM_round_and_remainder CM_u_round_and_remainder 
CM_global_max CM_global_u_max 
CM_global_ min CM_global_u_min 
CM_array_ref CM_array_set 
CM_send_with_overwrite CM_store_with_overwrite 
CM_send_with_logior CM_store_with_logior 
CM_send_with_logand CM_store_with_logand 
CM_send with_logxor CM_store_with_logxor 
CM_send_with_add CM_store_with_add 
CM_send_with_max CM_store_with_max 
CM_send_with min CM_store with min 
CM_send_with_u_max CM_store_with_u_max 
CM_send_with_u_min CM_store_with_u_min 


CM_send CM_store 


Chapter 3 
Data Formats 


The memory of a Connection Machine processor may be regarded as a simple linear se- 
quence of bits, with no particular alignment or grouping characteristics. A data item always 
consists of a string of bits having consecutive addresses within the memory of a processor. 
Such a bit string is called a field. 

Many PARIS operations may be regarded as interpreting bit fields as being of particular data 
types or formats. Currently PARIS supports three data types besides ordinary bit fields: 


@ signed integers, represented in two’s-complement format 
@ unsigned integers, represented in straight binary format 


e@ floating-point numbers, represented in a format close to that specified by IEEE standard 
754 for floating-point arithmetic 


The Connection Machine system allows unusual flexibility in that the hardware does not 
enforce any particular length or alignment requirements. PARIS supports integers and floating- 
point numbers of almost any size, although one limitation is that data exchanged with the 
front-end computer must comply with the front end’s format requirements. 

Most PARIS operations operate on fields within a processor, delivering results to other fields 
within that processor. Frequently we speak of one data item, but really mean to speak of 
many instances of that data item, one for each selected processor, to be considered or oper- 
ated on in parallel. For example, when we say that an operation sets a flag when a field has 
such-and-so value, we mean that a separate decision is made within each processor whether to 
set that processor’s flag, based on the value of the field within that processor. 


Bit Fields 


A bit field is specified by a bit address a and a positive length n; the field consists of the 
bits with addresses a through a + n - 1, inclusive. Therefore the address of a field is the same 
as that of the lowest-addressed bit. 

Some PARIS operations can operate on the flags as if they were bit fields of length 1 resid- 
ing in memory. The permitted operations on flags are described in Chapter 4. 


Signed Integers 


A signed integer is specified in the same way as a simple bit field, by a bit address a and a 
positive length n. The signed integer is represented in two’s-complement form, and so a signed 
integer of length n can take on values in the range =(2=)) through ye 1, inclusive. The 
least significant bit has address a, and the most significant (sign) bit has address a + n - 1. 

All arithmetic on signed integers is performed in a strict wraparound mode. As a rule, if the 
result of an operation overflows the destination field, the overflow flag is set, and the desti- 
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nation receives as many low-order bits of the true result as will fit. For example, using 4-bit 
signed arithmetic, multiplying 4 by -7 will produce the 4-bit result 4 (and also set the over- 
flow flag), because the two’s-complement representation of -28 is ...111111100100, of which 
the four low-order bits are 0100, or 4. Signed integer operations that do not overflow clear 
the overflow flag. 

In order to simplify the Connection Machine microcode, this arbitrary restriction is im- 
posed: the length n may not be zero or one. In addition, certain operations on signed integers 
cannot handle operands whose length is greater than the value of the variable CM_maxi- 
mum_ integer length; see the section entitled “Implementation Restrictions.” 


Unsigned Integers 


An unsigned integer is specified in the same way as a simple bit field, by a bit address a 
and a positive length n. The unsigned integer is represented in straight binary form, and so an 
unsigned integer of length n can take on values in the range 0 through 2” - 1, inclusive. The 
least significant bit has address a, and the most significant bit has address a + n - 1. 

All arithmetic on unsigned integers is performed in a strict wraparound mode, modulo 2”. 
As a rule, if the result of an operation overflows the destination field, the overflow flag is 
set, and the destination receives as many low-order bits of the true result as will fit. For ex- 
ample, using 4-bit unsigned arithmetic, multiplying 4 by 7 will produce the 4-bit result 12 (and 
also set the overflow flag), because the two’s-complement representation of 28 is 
...00000011100, of which the four low-order bits are 1100, or 12. Unsigned integer operations 
that do not overflow clear the overflow flag. 

Unsigned integers, unlike signed integers, may be of length zero or one as well as of larger 
sizes. However, certain operations on unsigned integers cannot handle operands whose length 
is greater than the value of the variable CM_maximum_integer_length; see the section enti- 
tled “Implementation Restrictions.” 


Floating-Point Numbers 


A floating-point data item is specified by three parameters: a bit address a, a significand 
length s, and an exponent length e. The total number of bits in the representation is s + e + 
1, and the data item occupies the bits with addresses a through a + s + e, inclusive. 

The significand occupies bits a through a + s - 1, with the least significant bit at address a. 
A hidden-bit representation is used, and so the significand is normally interpreted as having a 
1-bit as its most significant bit implicitly just above the bit at address a + s - 1. If the expo- 
nent field is all zero-bits, however, then the hidden bit is taken to be 0. 

The exponent occupies bits a + s through a + s + e — 1, with the least significant bit at ad- 
dress a + s. An excess-(2°/- 1) representation is used. 

The sign bit occupies bit a + s + e, and is 1 for a negative number and 0 for a positive 
number. Overall, a sign-magnitude representation is used, so inverting the sign of a floating- 
point number merely involves flipping the sign bit. Note that there is both a plus zero and a 
minus zero. 
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When s = 23 and e = 8, this is equivalent to the IEEE standard single-precision format, 
which looks like this: 


SIS ORO S ee One sec 4e eS eee AU DOMLONI Bal vel Ono 4S ol2miseLOLO Se .675453) 2010 


All of the PARIS floating-point operations default their floating-point length parameters to 
this format. When s = 52 and e = 11, the PARIS floating-point format is equivalent to IEEE 
standard double-precision format. The IEEE standard single-extended and double-extended 
formats can also be accommodated by suitable choices of s and e. 

While the PARIS floating-point format is equivalent to the IEEE standard format, it must be 
emphasized that the PARIS implementation does not support equivalent operations at this 
time.' “Soft” underflow (using de-normalized numbers for the result) is not supported. 
Rounding is performed correctly in all cases, using the round-to-nearest mode; the several 
rounding modes are not supported. The not-a-number (NAN) values are not supported. The 
standard exceptions and flags are not all supported. It is strongly recommended that a user of 
PARIS always use the IEEE standard formats unless careful analysis of the application (such as 
a need for speed or additional exponent range) indicates that another format is required and 
adequate. 

As a rule, if the result of an operation overflows, the overflow flag is set, and the destina- 
tion exponent receives as many low-order bits of the true result exponent as will fit. Opera- 
tions that do not overflow leave the overflow flag unaffected; they do not clear it. 

In order to simplify the Connection Machine microcode, these arbitrary restrictions are im- 
posede— 2, 5 — 1, and 2¢-! > 5 + 1. In addition, certain operations on floating-point 
numbers cannot handle operands for which s exceeds the value of the variable CM_maxi- 
mum_significand_length or e exceeds the value of the variable CM_maximum_expo- 
nent_length; see the section entitled “Implementation Restrictions.” 


Processor Addresses 


Two kinds of addresses are used in PARIS for general interprocessor communication. The 
first is the virtual cube address; such an address identifies an individual virtual processor. The 
number of bits in a virtual cube address is specified by the variable CM_cube_ad- 
dress_length. Such an address has this form for a 4 X 4 virtual NEWS configuration: 
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VIRTUAL CUBE ADDRESS PHYSICAL PROCESSOR 


The second kind of address is the virtual memory address, which is the concatenation of a 
virtual cube address (in the more significant bits) and the address of a bit within the memory 
of the specified processor (in the less significant bits). A virtual memory address therefore 


'Thinking Machines Corporation does intend to support all standard IEEE arithmetic operations in a future 
software release. 
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points to a specific bit or field within the entire Connection Machine system. Such a virtual 
memory address has this form for a 4 x 4 virtual NEWS configuration: 


27 26529) 25 23922520 19 18017 On IS 4 13512 Sel OFS Se Om a4 ee lO 
MEMORY ADDRESS 


Such addresses usually reside in the memory of a Connection Machine processor as bit 
fields. To specify such an address to a PARIS operation, one gives the address (as a source or 
destination) of the bit field that contains the address. 


Configuration Variables 


The current configuration of the machine is reflected in global configuration variables. Pro- 
grams refer to these so they can adapt to various sizes of machine. These variables are set 
whenever the Connection Machine is cold booted. They should never be set by the user, as 
there are many dependencies between them, which, if violated, will result in errors. Some 
variables are fixed by the hardware, while others depend on the arrangement of virtual proc- 
essors set up by cmcoldboot. 

Let p and q be the x and y dimensions, respectively, of the physical NEWS grid connecting 
all the physical processors. Let v and w be the x and y dimensions, respectively, of the overall 
virtual NEWS grid connecting all the virtual processors. Each of these four quantities is an in- 
tegral power of two, and furthermore v > p and w > q. 

Let m be the amount of the memory in each virtual processor available to the user. (This 
amount will not necessarily be a power of two.) Every memory address a within a virtual proc- 
essor must be in the range 0 < a < m. The values of most of the configuration variables are 
expressible in terms of p, q, v, w, and m as shown below. 


CM_user_memory_address_limit =m 
CM_user_cube_address_limit = a W 
CM_full_virtual_memory_address_ limit m 
CM_user_x_dimension_limit =v 
CM_user_y_dimension_limit = W 
CM_physical_cube_address_limit = p 
CM_physical_x_dimension_limit == 
q 
( 


< 
= 


CM_physical_y_dimension_limit = 
CM_virtual_to_physical_processor_ratio = (Vv -w)/(p - q) 
CM_x_virtual_to_physical_processor_ratio = v/p 
CM_y_virtual_to_physical_processor_ratio = w/q 


These quantities are useful for measuring numbers of processors and memory locations. 


CM_user_memory_address_length 
CM_cube_address_length 
CM_virtual_memory_address_length 
CM_x_news_address_length 
CM_y_news_address_ length 
CM_physical_cube_address_length 
CM_physical_x_news_address_length 
CM_physical_y_news_address_length 


CM_purely_virtual_cube_address_length 
CM_purely_virtual_x_news_address length 
CM_purely_virtual_y_news_address_ length 
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= [logs m] 

= logo (v - Ww) 

= [logom.-v- w] 
= logo v 

= logow 

= loga(p - q) 

= loge p 

= loge q 

= loge((v - w)/(p - q)) 
= logz2(v/p) 

= logo(w/q) 


These quantities are the base two logarithms of the previously described quantities. They are 
useful for measuring the lengths (in bits) of fields containing processor numbers and memory 


addresses. 


Implementation Restrictions 


CM_maximum_integer_length 


Because of implementation restrictions, a few operations on signed and unsigned integers 
cannot handle operands longer than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. These op- 


erations are: 


CM_isqrt 

CM_float 

CM_multiply2 

CM_ multiply 
CM_floor_divide 
CM_ceiling divide 
CM_truncate_divide 
CM_round divide 

CM_mod 

CM_rem 
CM_floor_and_mod 
CM_ceiling and_remainder 
CM_truncate_and_rem 
CM_round_and_remainder 
CM_get_from_north 
CM_get_from_east 
CM_get_from_west 
CM_get_from_south 


CM_u_isqrt 

CM_u_float 
CM_u_multiply2 
CM_u_multiply 
CM_u_floor_divide 
CM_u_ceiling divide 
CM_u_truncate_divide 
CM_u_round_divide 
CM_u_mod 

CM_u_rem 
CM_u_floor_and_mod 
CM_u_ceiling and remainder 
CM_u_truncate_and_rem 
CM_u_round_and_ remainder 
CM_get_from_north_always 
CM_get_from_east_always 
CM_get_from_west_always 
CM_get_from_south_ always 


Experimentation might reveal that in certain cases some of these operations succeed when 
applied to operands that are longer than this variable, but that fact is not guaranteed in suc- 


ceeding software releases. 


The value of CM_maximum_integer_length is always at least as great as the smaller of 
128 and half the value of CM_user_memory_address_limit. 


pip) 


CM_ maximum significand_ length 
CM_maximum_exponent_length 


Because of implementation restrictions, a few operations on floating-point numbers cannot 
handle operands with significands or exponents longer than a certain size. These operations 
are CM_f_add, CM f subtract, CM_f multiply, CM _f divide, and CM f sqrt. 

Experimentation might reveal that in certain cases some of these operations succeed when 
applied to operands that are longer than specified by these variables, but that fact is not guar- 
anteed in succeeding software releases. 

The value of CM_maximum_significand_length is always at least as great as the smaller 
of 96 and eight less than half the value of CM_user_memory_address limit. 

The value of CM_maximum_exponent_length is always at least as great as the smaller of 
32 and one fourth of the value of CM_user_memory_address_ limit. 


CM_maximum_message_ length 


Because of implementation restrictions, a few operations that send messages from one proc- 
essor to another cannot handle operands longer than a certain size. These operations are: 


CM_send_with_overwrite CM_store_with_overwrite 
CM_send_with_logior CM_store_with_logior 
CM_send_with_logand CM_store_with_logand 
CM_send_with_logxor CM_store_with_logxor 
CM_send_with_add CM_store_with_add 
CM_send_with_max CM_store_with_max 
CM_send_with_min CM_store_with_min 
CM_send_with_u_max CM_store_with_u_max 
CM_send_with_u_min CM_store_with_u_min 
CM_send CM_store 

CM_get CM_fetch 

CM_rank CM_u_rank CM_f_ rank 


All of these except the rank operations require the length of the data to be transmitted to 
be no greater than the value of CM_maximum_message_length. The rank operations have 
more complicated constraints; see their description for details. 

Experimentation might reveal that in certain cases some of these operations succeed when 
applied to operands that are longer than specified by this variable, but that fact is not guaran- 
teed in succeeding software releases. 

The value of CM_maximum_message_length is always at least as great as the smaller of 
192 and half the value of CM_user_memory_address_limit. 


Front End Format Restrictions 


Although the Connection Machine does not have any particular length requirements, there 
may be some format restrictions imposed by the front-end computer on data passed to and 
from the Connection Machine. For example, with a UNIX front end, CM_f_write_to_proc- 
essor can only accept the C data type of double. Also the read/write array functions, which 
transfer signed and unsigned integers between the Connection Machine and the UNIX front 
end, will only handle 1-, 8-, 16-, and 32-bit array elements; the float versions of these func- 
tions handle only C types single and double. 


Chapter 4 
Operation Formats and Addressing Modes 


PARIS operations are executed at the direction of a program running in the front-end ma- 
chine. For each operation there is a function or macro that, when called, causes the Connec- 
tion Machine hardware to perform the operation. 


Memory Addresses and the Stack 


Most PARIS operations operate on one or more bit fields. A bit field may be a string of bits 
in the memory or may be one of the flags. 
In the following syntax description for bit-field-address operands, x is any C expression. 


CM_test_flag The operand is the test flag. 
CM_carry_flag The operand is the carry flag. 
CM_overflow_flag The operand is the overflow flag. 
CM_context_flag The operand is the context flag. 
This will, in effect, always be 1 unless the operation is unconditional. 


CM_stack(x) The expression x must be of type unsigned. 
The operand address is the stack pointer plus the value of x. 
5s The expression x must be of type unsigned. 


The operand address is the value of x. 


Example: to add the 16-bit signed integer starting at location 48 to that starting at location 80, 
storing the result at location 80: 


CM_add2(80, 48, 16) 

Example: to add 7 into the 16-bit signed integer starting at location 48: 
CM_add_constant(48, 7, 16) 

Example: to add the 13-bit field at location 72 to the 13-bit field on top of the stack: 
CM_add2(CM_stack(0), 72, 13) 

Example: to push a copy of the 13-bit field at location 51 onto the stack: 


CM_push_space(13) 
CM_move(CM_stack(0), 51, 13) 


Example: suppose there are three fields on the top of the stack whose (common) length is 
calculated at run time; their length is in the C variable truck_len. To add the one that is 
third from the top to the one that is second from the top, leaving the topmost undisturbed: 


CM_add2(CM_stack(truck_len), CM_stack(2+*truck_len), truck_len) 
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Example: to pop a 13-bit field from the stack and store it at location 91: 


CM _move(91, CM _stack(0), 13) 
CM_pop_and_discard(13) 


Unconditional Operations 


Most PARIS operations are conditional: they take place only in processors that have a 1 in 
the context flag. Sometimes it is necessary to perform operations unconditionally (that is, 
without respect to the context flag). Some operations have unconditional versions, generally 
named by appending _always to the name of the conditional function. For example, 
CM_lognor_always is the unconditional equivalent of CM_lognor. These operations are: 


CM_lognot_always CM_move_ always 
CM_logand_always CM_logior_always 
CM_logxor_always CM_logeqv_always 
CM_lognand_always CM_lognor_always 
CM_logandcl1_always CM_logandc2_always 
CM_logorcl_always CM_logorc2_ always 
CM_get_from_north_always CM_get_from_east_always 
CM_get_from_west_always CM_get_from_south_always 


A few PARIS operations have only unconditional forms and do not necessarily have names 
ending in _always. 


Example: to unconditionally set the context flag to 1 in every processor: 
CM_move_constant_always(CM_context_flag, 1, 1) 

(Note that the conditional version 
CM_move_constant(CM_context_flag, 1, 1) 


has no net effect because it is executed only in those processors whose context flag is al- 
ready 1.) 


Example: to unconditionally copy the overflow flag into the context flag: 
CM_move_always(CM_context_flag, CM_overflow_flag, 1) 

Example: to unconditionally EXCLUSIVE OR the overflow flag into the context flag: 
CM_logxor_always(CM_context_flag, CM_overflow_flag, 1) 

Example: to unconditionally push the context flag onto the stack: 


CM_push_space(1) 
CM_move_always(CM_stack(0), CM_context_flag, 1) 


Constant Operands 


Zo 


Certain operations accept as an operand a single datum computed within the front end that 
is broadcast to all of the Connection Machine processors as part of the operation. These are: 


CM_add_constant 
CM_subtract_constant 
CM_eq_ constant 
CM_ne_ constant 
CM_lt_constant 
CM_le_ constant 
CM_gt_constant 
CM_ge_ constant 
CM_max_constant 
CM_min_constant 
CM_move_ constant 
CM_f move _ constant 


CM_u_add_ constant 
CM_u_subtract_constant 
CM_u_eq_constant 
CM_u_ne_constant 
CM_u_lt_constant 
CM_u_le constant 
CM_u_gt_constant 
CM_u_ge_constant 
CM_u_max_constant 
CM_u_min_constant 
CM_move_constant_always 
CM_f move _decoded_constant 


For example, the second argument to the CM_add_constant operation is a constant oper- 
and; CM_add_constant(43, 1, 32) will, in those processors that are selected, add the 
value 1 to the 32-bit field starting at location 43. Similarly, CM_1t_constant(43, 10000, 
16) will set the test flag in every selected processor in which the 16-bit field starting at loca- 
tion 43 contains a (signed) value that is less than ten thousand. 


Flags as Operands 


Certain operations allow the flags as operands. These are: 


CM_move 
CM_move_constant 
CM_lognot 
CM_logand 
CM_logior 
CM_logxor 
CM_logeqv 
CM_lognand 
CM_logandcl 
CM_logandc2 
CM_lognor 
CM_logorcl 
CM_logorc2 
CM_get_from_north 
CM_get_from_east 
CM_get_from_west 
CM_get_from_south 
CM_global_ count 
CM_global_logand 
CM_global_logior 
CM_latch_leds 


CM_u_read_from_processor 


CM_move always 
CM_move_constant_always 
CM_lognot_always 
CM_logand_always 
CM_logior_always 
CM_logxor_always 
CM_logeqv_always 
CM_lognand_always 
CM_logandcl_always 
CM_logandc2_always 
CM_lognor_always 
CM_logorcl_always 
CM_logorc2_always 
CM_get_from_north_always 
CM_get_from_east_always 
CM_get_from_west_always 
CM_get_from_south_always 
CM_global_count_always 
CM_global_logand_always 
CM_global_logior_always 
CM_latch_leds_always 
CM_u_write_to_ processor 
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No other PARIS operation may legitimately be used to operate on the flags. 


Example: to conditionally copy the overflow flag into the context flag: 
CM_move(CM_context_flag, CM overflow flag, 1) 

Example: to count all the selected processors that have the test flag set: 
count == CM_global_count(CM_test_flag) ) 


The CM_global_count operation returns the count as an integer. 


Chapter 5 
Simple Unary Operations 


Each function in this chapter operates on one field and produces some result. The opera- 
tion is performed in every processor selected by the context flag (CM_context_flag). In 
most cases some mathematical function of a source field is computed and stored in a deStina- 
tion field of the same length. The two fields are specified by three arguments: the destination 
address, the source address, and the common Jength of the two fields. (Sometimes the name 
destination is abbreviated to dest.) 

For some operations, such as sign tests, the only effect is to set flags and there is no desti- 
nation field as such. 

For every function in this section, the same field may be used for both operand fields, and 
it will behave in the expected manner. Two fields are the same only if they are specified by 
identical argument values and also are treated by the function as having the same data type. 
The results are unpredictable if the two operand fields overlap but are not identical. 

If a flag is not explicitly mentioned in the individual description of a function, then it leaves 
the flag unaffected. 


Unary Operations on Bit Fields 


CM_lognot(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_lognot_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical NOT of the corresponding bit of the 
source field. 
CM_lognot_always is an unconditional version of CM_lognot. 


Unary Operations on Signed Integers 


CM_abs(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The absolute value of the source is placed in the destination. 

The overflow flag is set if the result cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. Overflow occurs only when the source value is the most negative represent- 
able number. 
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CM_negate(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The negative of the source is placed in the destination. 

The overflow flag is set if the result cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. Overflow occurs only when the source value is the most negative represent- 
able number. 


CM_signum (destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The signed integer value -1, 0, or 1 is placed in the destination according to whether the 
source value is negative, zero, ul positive, respectively. The destination field need not be the 
same length as the source field; 2 is a popular length. 


CM_isqrt(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr _t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The integer square root of the source value is placed in the destination; this is the largest 
integer not greater than the mathematical square root. 

If the source value is negative, then the test flag is set and the destination value is unpre- 
dictable; otherwise the test flag is cleared. 

The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_ length. 


CM_iszero(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The test flag is set if the source field is zero, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_isminus(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The test flag is set if the source field is negative, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_isplus(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The test flag is set if the source field is positive, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_float(dest, source, slen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned slen, signif_len, expt_len; 


The source field, treated as a signed integer, is converted to a floating-point number and 
placed into dest. The length of the source field is specified by slen; the format of the destina- 
tion field is specified by signif_len and expt_len. 

The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destination field, 
and is unaffected otherwise. 
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The length slen must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 
Note that unlike almost all other PARIS calls, the source length slen precedes the destination 
lengths signif_len and expt_len. This matches the LISP implementation of PARIS. 


CM_new_size(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The source field, treated as a signed integer, is copied into the destination field. 

If the length of the destination is equal to the length of the source, then the overflow flag is 
cleared. 

If the length of the destination is greater than the length of the source, then the source 
field is sign-extended, and the overflow flag is cleared. 

If the length of the destination is less than the length of the source, then overflow checking 
is performed. The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destina- 
tion field, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_integer_length(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The destination receives, aS an unsigned integer, the result of the computation 
[ logo(s + 1))] ifs > 0 


[ (logs(-s)) ] ifca— 0 
where s is the source value. This quantity is one less than the minimum number of bits re- 
quired to represent s as a signed number. 
The overflow flag is set if the result cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 


CM_logcount (destination, source, dlen, sien) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The destination receives, as an unsigned integer, a count of the number of bits in the repre- 
sentation of the source value that are different from the sign bit. 

The overflow flag is set if the result cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 


Unary Operations on Unsigned Integers 


CM_u_negate(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The ‘‘unsigned negative’’ of the source (that is, the unsigned result of subtracting the source 
from zero) is placed in the destination. 
The overflow flag is set if the source value is non-zero, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_isqrt(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The integer square root of the unsigned source value is placed in the destination; this is the 
largest integer not greater than the mathematical square root. 
The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 
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CM_u_iszero(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The test flag is set if the source field is zero, and is cleared otherwise. Of course, CM_u_is- 
zero behaves identically to CM_iszero, and is provided primarily for reasons of symmetry. 


CM_u_isplus(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The test flag is set if the source field is non-zero, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_float(dest, source, slen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned slen, signif_len, expt_len; 


The source field, treated as an unsigned integer, is converted to a floating-point number 
and placed into dest. The length of the source field is specified by s/en; the format of the 
destination field is specified by signif_len and expt_len. 

The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destination field, 
and is unaffected otherwise. 

The length slen must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

Note that unlike almost all other calls, the source length slen precedes the destination 
lengths signif_len and expt_len. This matches the LISP implementation of PARIS. 


CM_u_new_size(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The source field, treated as an unsigned integer, is copied into the destination field. 

If the length of the destination is equal to the length of the source, then the overflow flag is 
cleared. 

If the length of the destination is greater than the length of the source, then the source 
field is zero-extended, and the overflow flag is cleared. 

If the length of the destination is less than the length of the source, then overflow checking 
is performed. The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destina- 
tion field, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_integer_length(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The destination receives, as an unsigned integer, the value [logo(s + 1)] where s is the 
source value. This quantity is the minimum number of bits required to represent s as an un- 
signed number. 

The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destination field, 
and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_logcount(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The destination receives, as an unsigned integer, the number of bits in the representation of 
the source value that contain 1. 

The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destination field, 
and is cleared otherwise. 


— 
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CM_gray_code_from_integer(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source value is treated as an unsigned integer and converted to a Gray code represen- 
tation, which is stored in the destination. 


unsigned 
CM_front_end_gray_code_from_integer(value) 
unsigned value; 


This operation is performed entirely within the front-end computer. The argument should be 
a non-negative integer; it is converted to a Gray code representation, which is returned. 


CM_integer_from_gray_code(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source value is treated as a Gray code value and converted to an unsigned integer, 
which is stored in the destination. 


unsigned 
CM_front_end_integer_from_gray_code(gray_code) 
unsigned gray_code; 


This operation is performed entirely within the front-end computer. The argument should be 
a non-negative integer; it is treated as a Gray code value and converted to a non-negative in- 
teger, which is returned. 


Unary Operations on Floating-Point Numbers 


CM_f_abs(dest, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned signif _len, expt_len; 


The absolute value of the source is placed into dest. 


CM_f_negate(dest, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The negative of the source is placed into dest. 


CM_f_signum(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


The signed integer value -1, 0, or 1 is placed into dest according to whether the source 
value is negative, zero, or positive, respectively. The length of the destination field is specified 
by dlen; the format of the source field is specified by signif_len and expt_len. The length of 
the destination field must be at least 2. 


CM_f_float_signum(dest, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The floating-point value -1.0, -0.0, +0.0, or 1.0 is placed into dest according to whether 
the source value is negative, minus zero, plus zero, or positive, respectively. 
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CM_f_sqrt(dest, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned signif _len, expt_len; 


The square root of the source value is placed into dest. 

Note that the length signif_len must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_sig- 
nificand_length, and the length expt_len must be not greater than the value of CM_maxi- 
mum_exponent_length. 

If the source value is negative (other than minus zero), then the test flag is set and the 
square root of the absolute value of the source is calculated. If the source value is minus zero, 
then the test flag is set and the result is minus zero. In all other cases the test flag is cleared. 


CM _f_iszero(source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The test flag is set if the source field is zero (plus or minus), and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_f_isminus(source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The test flag is set if the source field is negative (but not minus zero), and is cleared other- 
wise. 


CM_f_isplus(source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The test flag is set if the source field is positive (but not plus zero), and is cleared other- 
wise. 


CM_floor(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_ceiling(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif _len, expt_len; 


CM _truncate(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_round(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


The source field, treated as a floating-point number, is converted to a signed integer and 
placed into dest. The length of the destination field is specified by dlen; the format of the 
source field is specified by signif_len and expt_len. 
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The four operations differ only in the method of rounding when the source value is not an 
exact integer: 


floor rounds toward -infinity. 

ceiling rounds toward +infinity. 

truncate rounds toward 0. 

round _ rounds to the nearest integer, and if the source value lies exactly halfway between 
two integers, then the even integer is used. 


The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destination field, 
and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_floor(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen; signif len, expt _len; 


CM_u_ceiling(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_u_truncate(dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_u_round (dest, source, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


These are identical to the signed versions described above, but produce unsigned integer 
results. 

The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the dest field, and is 
cleared otherwise. Minus zero produces a zero result and does not set the overflow flag. 


CM_f_new_size(dest, source, d_signif_len, d_expt_len, s_signif_len, s_expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, source; 
unsigned d_signif_len, d_expt_len, s_signif_len, s_expt_len; 


The source field, treated as a floating-point number, is copied into the dest field in a new 
format. The format of the destination field is specified by d_signif_len and d_expt_len; the 
format of the source field is specified by s_signif_len and s_expt_len. 

If the significand field of the destination is less than that of the source, then rounding is 
performed. This may lead to overflow. 

If the exponent field of the destination is less than that of the source, then overflow may 
occur. 

The overflow flag is set if the source value cannot be represented in the destination field, 
and is unaffected otherwise. 


Chapter 6 
Simple Binary Operations 


Each function in this chapter operates on two fields. The operation is performed in every 
processor selected by the context flag. In most cases both operand fields are the same length, 
and a single /ength argument is provided. 

Typically one operand field receives the result and also serves as the first input; it is called 
the destination even though it is also one source. The other operand field is called the source. 
The two fields are specified by three arguments destination, source, and the common /ength 
of the two fields. (Sometimes the name destination is abbreviated to dest.) 

For some operations, such as relational comparisons, the only effect is to set flags and there 
is no destination field as such. In that case the two fields are specified by arguments called 
sourcel, source2, and length. 

For every function in this section, the same field may be used for both destination and 
source arguments, and it will behave in the expected manner. The results are unpredictable if 
the two operand fields overlap but are not identical. 

If a flag is not explicitly mentioned in the individual description of an function, then it 
leaves the flag unaffected. 


Binary Operations on Bit Fields 


All ten non-trivial Boolean operations on two operands are provided, in both conditional 
and unconditional versions. 


CM_logand (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logand_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical AND of that bit and the corresponding 
bit of the source field. The CM_logand function is conditional, and CM_logand_always is 
unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_logior(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logior_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical INCLUSIVE OR of that bit and the corre- 
sponding bit of the source field. The CM_logior function is conditional, and CM_logior_al- 
ways is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 
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CM_logxor(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logxor_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical EXCLUSIVE OR of that bit and the cor- 
responding bit of the source field. The CM_logxor function is conditional, and CM_log- 
xor_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_logeqv(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logeqv_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical EQUIVALENCE (also called EXCLUSIVE 
NOR) of that bit and the corresponding bit of the source field. The CM_logeqv function is 
conditional, and CM_logeqv_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_lognand (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_lognand_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical NAND (that is, the NOT of the AND) of 
that bit and the corresponding bit of the source field. The CM_lognand function is condi- 
tional, and CM_lognand_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_lognor(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_lognor_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical OR (that is, the NOT of the OR) of that 
bit and the corresponding bit of the source field. The CM_lognor function is conditional, and 
CM_lognor_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 
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CM_logandcl (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logandcl_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical AND of (1) the NOT of that bit, and 
(2) the corresponding bit of the source field. The CM_logandcl function is conditional, and 
CM_logandcl_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_logandc2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logandc2_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical AND of (1) that bit, and (2) the NOT 
of the corresponding bit of the source field. The CM_logandc2 function is conditional, and 
CM_logandc2_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_logorcl (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logorcl_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical OR of (1) the NOT of that bit, and (2) 
the corresponding bit of the source field. The CM_logorcl function is conditional, and 
CM_logorcl_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_logorc2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_logorc2_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Each bit of the destination field is set to the logical OR of (1) that bit, and (2) the NOT of 
the corresponding bit of the source field. The CM_logorc2 function is conditional, and 
CM_logorc2_always is unconditional. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 
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Binary Operations on Signed Integers 


CM_add2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_add_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

long source _constant; 

unsigned length; 


For CM_add2, the source is added into the destination. The source and destination fields 
must be of the same length. 

For CM_add_constant, the source_constant (a long integer) is sign-extended or truncated 
to length bits and added into the destination. 

The carry flag receives the carry out from the high-order bit position. The /ength must be 
greater than or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise; it is computed as the XOR of the carry into the high-order bit position and 
the carry out of the high-order bit position. 


CM_add_carry(destination, source, length) 
CM _memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source and the carry flag are together added into the destination; that is, the destina- 
tion receives the three-way sum of the destination, the source, and the old carry flag. The 
source and destination fields must be of the same length. The carry flag then receives the 
carry out from the high-order bit position. The /ength must be greater than or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise; it is computed as the XOR of the carry into the high-order bit position and 
the carry out of the high-order bit position. 


CM_add_flags(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


The two source fields are added together. These fields must be of the same length. The 
length argument must be greater than or equal to one. 

The carry flag and overflow flag are set as for the CM_add2 function, but the sum itself is 
not written into memory. Only the flags are affected. 


CM_add(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The two source fields are added together and the sum is stored into dest. The length of the 
destination field is specified by dlen, the length of the source! field is specified by slen], and 
the length of the source2 field is specified by s/en2. The lengths must be greater than or equal 
to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 
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If you wish to use only two addresses, dest may point to the same field as source]. No 
other overlapping combination is correct. 

This function differs from CM_add2 only in allowing independent specification of the desti- 
nation and first source, in allowing independent specification of the lengths of all three fields, 
and in not affecting the carry flag. 


CM_subtract2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_subtract_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


For CM_subtract2 the source is subtracted from the destination. The source and destina- 
tion fields must be of the same length. 

For CM_subtract_constant the source_constant (a long integer) is subtracted from the 
destination. If the /ength is less than 32, the low-order bits of the constant are used. 

The carry flag then receives the carry out from the high-order bit position; “carry” is 
equivalent to “not borrow.” The length must be greater than or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the difference cannot be represented in the destination field, and 
is cleared otherwise. 


CM_subtract_borrow(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source and the inverse of the carry flag are together subtracted from the destination. 
The carry flag then receives the carry out from the high-order bit position; “carry” is equiva- 
lent to “not borrow.” The Jength must be greater than or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the difference cannot be represented in the destination field, and 
is cleared otherwise. 


CM_subtract(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The source2 field is subtracted from the source! field, and the difference is stored into 
dest. The length of the destination field is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified 
by slenl, and the length of source2 is specified by slen2. These lengths must be greater than 
or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 

This function differs from CM_subtract2 only in allowing independent specification of the 
destination and first source, in allowing independent specification of the lengths of all three 
fields, and in not affecting the carry flag. 


CM_multiply2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source is multiplied by the destination. The overflow flag is set if the product cannot be 
represented in the destination field, and is cleared otherwise. 
The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 
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CM_multiply(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM _memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The two source fields are multiplied together and the product is stored into dest. The length 
of the destination field is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen], and 
the length of source2 is specified by slen2. 

The overflow flag is set if the product cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 

The lengths slen/ and slen2 must each be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_in- 
teger_ length. 

This function differs from CM_multiply2 only in allowing independent specification of the 
destination and first source and independent specification of the lengths of all three fields. 


CM_floor_divide(dest, source!, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_ceiling divide(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_truncate_divide(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_round_divide(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM _memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The source! field is divided by the source2 field, and the quotient is stored into dest. The 
four functions differ only in the method of rounding when the true mathematical quotient is 
not an exact integer: 


floor rounds toward -infinity. 

ceiling rounds toward +infinity. 

truncate rounds toward 0. 

round rounds to the nearest integer, and if the mathematical quotient lies exactly halfway 
between two integers, then the even integer is used. 


The length of dest is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen1, and the 
length of source2 is specified by slen2. The lengths slen] and slen2 must each be not greater 
than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

The overflow flag is set if the quotient cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. If source2 is zero, then the test flag is set and the destination field will con- 
tain unpredictable results; otherwise the test flag is cleared. 


CM_mod (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_rem (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The destination field (call its value x) is divided by the source field (y), producing a quo- 
tient (q) and a remainder (r); the quotient is discarded, and the remainder is stored back 
into the destination field. 
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For CM_mod, the quotient is computed the same way as for CM_floor_divide; CM_rem 
makes the same computation as for CM_truncate_divide. The remainder is then always 
computed so as to satisfy the equation x =q-ytr. 

The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

Note that overflow cannot occur. If the source is zero, then the test flag is set and the des- 
tination field will contain unpredictable results; otherwise the test flag is cleared. 


CM_floor_and_mod(dest1, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_ceiling_and_remainder(destl, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_truncate_and_rem(destl, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source?2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_round_and_remainder(dest1, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The source field (call its value x) is divided by the source2 field (y); the quotient (q) is 
stored into dest], and the remainder (r) is stored into dest2. The quotient is computed the 
same way as for CM_floor_divide, CM_ceiling divide, CM truncate_divide, or 
CM_round_ divide, respectively. The remainder is then always computed so as to satisfy the 
equation x =q-ytr. 

The length of dest/ is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen], and the 
length of dest2 and source2 is specified by slen2. The lengths s/en] and slen2 must each be 
not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

The overflow flag is set if the quotient cannot be represented in the dest] field, and is 
cleared otherwise. Because dest2 is always the same size as source2, the remainder cannot 
overflow the dest2 field. If source2 is zero, then the test flag is set and the destination fields 
will contain unpredictable results; otherwise the test flag is cleared. 


CM_max(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_min(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source and destination fields are considered to be signed integers. If the source of 
CM_max is greater than the destination, or if the source of CM_min is less, then the source is 
copied to the destination and the test flag is set; otherwise the test flag is cleared and the des- 
tination is unchanged. 
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CM_max_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_min_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


The destination field is considered to be a signed integer. If the source_constant of 
CM_max_constant is greater than the destination, or if the source_constant of CM_min_con- 
stant is less, then the source_constant is is sign-extended or truncated to /ength bits and 
copied to the destination, and the test flag is set. Otherwise the test flag is cleared and the 
destination is unchanged. 


CM_eq(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_ne(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_It(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_le(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_gt(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_ge(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


The sourcel field is compared with the source2 field; both are regarded as signed integers. 
The test flag is set if source] is equal to (CM_eq), not equal to (CM_ne), less than (CM_lt), 
less than or equal to (CM_le), greater than (CM_gt), or greater than or equal to (CM_ge) 
source2, and is cleired otherwise. 
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CM_eq_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_ne_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_It_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_le_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

long source constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_gt_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_ge_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


The source is compared with the source_constant; both are regarded as signed integers. The 
source_constant is sign-extended or truncated to the source length. The test flag is set if the 
source field is equal to (CM_eq_ constant), not equal to (CM_ne_constant), less than 
(CM_1t_constant), less than or equal to (CM_le_constant), greater than (CM_gt_con- 
stant), or greater than or equal to (CM_ge_constant) the source_constant (a long integer), 
and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_compare(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_ t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The two source fields are compared, and one of the values -1, 0, or 1 is stored into dest 
according to whether source! is less than, equal to, or greater than source2, respectively. The 
length of the destination field must be at least 2. 

The length of the destination field is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by 
slenl, and the length of source2 is specified by slen2. 


CM_shift(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The contents of the destination field are shifted within that field by a distance determined 
by the source field (a signed integer). In this way the destination field can be shifted by a dif- 
ferent amount in each selected processor. ‘ 

If the source field is positive, the shift is to the left (toward the most significant end of the 
field), and vacated low-order positions are cleared. The overflow flag is set if any bit that dif- 
fers from the sign bit is shifted into or past the sign bit, and otherwise is cleared. 
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If the source field is negative, the shift is to the right (toward the least significant end of the 
field), and vacated high-order positions are filled with copies of the original sign bit of the 
destination field. The overflow flag is always cleared in this case. 

If the source field is zero, then the destination field is unaffected. The overflow flag is al- 
ways Cleared in this case. 


Binary Operations on Unsigned Integers 


The functions in this section parallel exactly those in the previous section, but operate on 
unsigned integers rather than signed integers. The descriptions do differ in minor ways, such 
as in observations about overflow, because of the difference in representation. 


CM_u_add2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_add_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

unsigned long source constant; 

unsigned length; 


For CM_u_add2, the source is added into the destination. The source and destination fields 
must be of the same length. 

For CM_u_add_constant, the source_constant (an unsigned long integer) is added into the 
destination. The source_constant is zero-extended or truncated to the destination length. 

The carry flag receives the carry out from the high-order bit position. The /ength must be 
greater than or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise; it is computed as the carry out of the high-order bit position. 


CM_u_add_carry(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The destination receives the three-way sum of the destination, the source, and the old carry 
flag. The source and destination fields must be of the same length. The carry flag then re- 
ceives the carry out from the high-order bit position. The /ength must be greater than or equal 
to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise; it is computed as the carry out of the high-order bit position. 


CM_u_add_flags(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


The two sources are added together as unsigned integers. The source fields must be of the 
same length. The /ength must be greater than or equal to one. 

The carry flag and overflow flag are set as for the CM_u_add2 function, but the sum itself is 
not written into memory. Only the flags are affected. 
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CM_u_add(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The two source fields are added together and the sum is stored into dest. The length of the 
destination field is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen/, and the 
length of source2 is specified by slen2. These lengths must be greater than or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 

This function differs from CM_u_add2 only in allowing independent specification of the des- 
tination and first source, in allowing independent specification of the lengths of all three fields, 
and in not affecting the carry flag. 


CM_u_subtract2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_subtract_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

unsigned long source constant; 

unsigned length; 


For CM_u_subtract2, the source is subtracted from the destination. The source and desti- 
nation fields must be of the same length. 

For CM_u_subtract_constant, the source_constant (an unsigned long integer) is sub- 
tracted from the destination. The source_constant is zero-extended or truncated to the desti- 
nation length. The length must be greater than or equal to one. 

The carry flag then receives the carry out from the high-order bit position; “carry” is 
equivalent to “not borrow.” 


The overflow flag is set if the difference cannot be represented in the destination field, and 
is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_subtract_borrow(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source and the inverse of the carry flag are together subtracted from the destination. 
The carry flag then receives the carry out from the high-order bit position; “carry” is equiva- 
lent to “not borrow.” The /ength must be greater than or equal to one. 

The overflow flag is set if the difference cannot be represented in the destination field, and 
is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_subtract(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The source2 field is subtracted from the source] field, and the difference is stored into 
dest. The length of dest is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen], and 
the length of source2 is specified by slen2. These lengths must be greater than or equal to 
one. 

The overflow flag is set if the sum cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 

This function differs from CM_u_subtract2 only in allowing independent specification of 
the destination and first source, in allowing independent specification of the lengths of all 
three fields, and in not affecting the carry flag. 
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CM_u_multiply2(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source is multiplied by the destination. The overflow flag is set if the product cannot be 
represented in the destination field, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_u_multiply(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The two source fields are multiplied together and the product is stored into dest. The length 
of dest is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen/, and the length of 
source2 is specified by slen2. 

The overflow flag is set if the product cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. 

This function differs from CM_u_multiply2 only in allowing independent specification of 
the destination and first source and independent specification of the lengths of all three fields. 


CM_u_floor_divide(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM _memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_u_ ceiling divide(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_u_truncate_divide(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1l, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_u_round_divide(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The source! field is divided by the source2 field, and the quotient is stored into dest. The 
four functions differ only in the method of rounding when the true mathematical quotient is 
not an exact integer: 


floor rounds toward -infinity. 

ceiling rounds toward +infinity. 

truncate rounds toward 0. 

round _ rounds to the nearest integer, and if the mathematical quotient lies exactly halfway 
between two integers, then the even integer is used. 


Note that CM_u_floor_divide and CM_u_truncate_divide have identical behavior be- 
cause the operands are unsigned and therefore are always positive. 

The length of dest is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by sien], and the 
length of source2 is specified by slen2. The lengths slen] and slen2 must each be not greater 
than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

The overflow flag is set if the quotient cannot be represented in the destination field, and is 
cleared otherwise. If source2 is zero, then the test flag is set and the destination field will con- 
tain unpredictable results; otherwise the test flag is cleared. 
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CM_u_mod (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_rem(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The destination field (call its value x) is divided by the source field (y), producing a quo- 
tient (q) and a remainder (r); the quotient is discarded, and the remainder is stored back in 
the destination field. 

For CM_u_mod, the quotient is computed the same way as for CM_u_floor_divide; 
CM_u_rem makes the same computation as for CM_u_truncate_divide. The remainder is 
then always computed so as to satisfy the equation x =q-y +r. 

Because the operands are unsigned numbers, CM_u_mod and CM_u_rem have identical be- 
havior. 

The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

Note that overflow cannot occur. If the source is zero, then the test flag is set and the des- 
tination field will contain unpredictable results; otherwise the test flag is cleared. 


CM_u_floor_and_mod(dest1, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_u_ceiling_and_remainder(destl, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source?2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_u_truncate_and_rem(destl, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


CM_u_round_and_remainder(dest1, dest2, sourcel, source2, dlen, slen1, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t destl, dest2, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The source! field (call its value x) is divided by the source2 field (y); the quotient (q) is 
stored in the dest! field, and the remainder (r) is stored in the dest2 field. The quotient is 
computed the same way as for CM_u_floor_divide, CM_u_ceiling divide, CM_u_trun- 
cate divide, or CM_u_round_divide, respectively. The remainder is then always computed 
so as to Satisfy the equation x = q-y+r. 

The length of dest! is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen], and the 
length of dest2 and source2 is specified by slen2. The lengths slen] and slen2 must each be 
not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

Because the operands are unsigned numbers, the functions CM_u_floor_and_mod and 
CM_u_truncate_and_rem have identical behavior. 

The overflow flag is set if the quotient cannot be represented in the dest/ field, and is 
cleared otherwise. Because dest2 is always the same size as source2, the remainder cannot 
overflow the dest2 field. If source2 is zero, then the test flag is set and the destination fields 
will contain unpredictable results; otherwise the test flag is cleared. 
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CM_u_max(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_min(destination, source, length) 
CM _memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source and destination fields are regarded as unsigned integers. If the source is greater 
(CM_u_max) or less (CM_u_min) than the destination, then the source is copied to the destina- 
tion and the test flag is set; otherwise the test flag is cleared and the destination is unchanged. 


CM_u_max_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

unsigned long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_u_min_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

unsigned long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


The destination field is regarded as an unsigned integer. The source_constant is zero-ex- 
tended or truncated to the destination length. If the source_constant is greater 
(CM_u_max_constant) or less (CM_u_min_constant) than the destination, then the 
source_constant is copied to the destination and the test flag is set; otherwise the test flag is 
cleared and the destination is unchanged. 


CM_u_eq(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_ne(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u _It(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_le(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_gt(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source?2; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_ge(sourcel, source2, length) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned length; 


The source! field is compared with the source2 field; both are regarded as unsigned inte- 
gers. The test flag is set if source] is equal to (CM_u_eq), not equal to (CM_u_ne), less than 
(CM_u_1t), less than or equal to (CM_u_le), greater than (CM_u_gt), or greater than or 
equal to (CM_u_ge) source2, and is cleared otherwise. 

Of course, CM_u_eq behaves identically to CM_eq, and CM_u_ne behaves identically to 
CM_ne. They are provided primarily for reasons of symmetry. 
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CM_u_eq_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

source constant; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_ne_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_u_It_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_u_le_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_u_gt_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned long source constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_u_ge_constant(source, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned long source _constant; 

unsigned length; 


The source is compared with the source_constant; both are regarded as unsigned integers. 
The source_constant is zero-extended or truncated to the source /ength. The test flag is set if 
the source field is equal to (CM_u_eq_constant), not equal to (CM_u_ne_constant), less 
than (CM_u_lt_constant), less than or equal to (CM_u_le_constant), greater than 
(CM_u_gt_constant), or greater than or equal to (CM_ge_constant) the source_constant 
(an unsigned long integer), and is cleared otherwise. 

Of course, CM_u_eq_ constant behaves identically to CM_eq_constant, and 
CM_u_ne_constant behaves identically to CM_ne_constant. They are provided primarily for 
reasons of symmetry. 


CM_u_compare(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, slenl, slen2) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, slenl, slen2; 


The two source fields are compared, and one of the values -1, 0, or 1 is stored into dest 
according to whether source! is less than, equal to, or greater than source2, respectively. The 
length of the destination field must be at least 2. 

The destination is always stored as a signed integer, despite the fact that both source fields 
are regarded as unsigned integers. 

The length of dest is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified by slen], and the 
length of source2 is specified by slen2. 
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CM_u_shift(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


The contents of the destination field are shifted within that field by a distance determined 
by the source field (which is a signed integer). In this way the destination field can be shifted 
by a different amount in each selected processor. 

If the source field is positive, the shift is to the left (toward the most significant end of the 
field), and vacated low-order positions are cleared. The overflow flag is set if any bit contain- 
ing 1 is shifted out, and otherwise is cleared. 

If the source field is negative, the shift is to the right (toward the least significant end of the 
field), and vacated high-order positions are cleared. The overflow flag is always cleared in this 
case. 

If the source field is zero, then the destination field is unaffected. The overflow flag is al- 
ways Cleared in this case. 


Binary Operations on Floating-Point Numbers 


Following the conventions of IEEE floating-point arithmetic, the overflow flag is “sticky” for 
floating-point operations; a function may set the flag, but will never clear it. This is different 
from the behavior for integer arithmetic. 


CM_f_add(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_subtract(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned signif len, expt_len; 


CM_f_multiply(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_divide(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned signif len, expt_len; 


These are the standard four arithmetic operations on floating-point numbers. 

In each case, the length signif_len must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_sig- 
nificand_ length, and the length expt_len must be not greater than the value of CM_maxi- 
mum_exponent_length. 

The result is rounded if necessary to make it fit into a significand of length signif_len. (If 
the mathematically correct result lies exactly between two representable floating-point numbers, 
then it is rounded to the floating-point value whose significand’s least significant bit is zero; 
this is the “round to even” rule.) 

If the correct result cannot be represented because its exponent is too large (overflow) or 
too small (underflow), then the overflow flag is set and the contents of the destination field 
are unpredictable. Otherwise the overflow flag is unaffected. The test flag is unaffected by the 
functions CM_f add, CM_f_ subtract, and CM_f_multiply; for the function CM_f_divide, 
the test flag is set in the case of division by zero, and is unaffected otherwise. 
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CM_f_max(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_min(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


If the source is greater (CM_f_max) or less (CM_f_min) than the destination, then the 
source is copied to the destination and the test flag is set; otherwise the test flag is cleared 
and the destination is unchanged. 


CM_f_eq(sourcel, source2, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_ne(sourcel, source2, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_It(sourcel, source2, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_le(sourcel, source2, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_gt(sourcel, source2, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


CM_f_ge(sourcel, source2, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t sourcel, source2; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The two source fields are compared; both are regarded as floating-point numbers. The test 
flag is set if source! is equal to (CM_f_eq), not equal to (CM_f_ne), less than (CM_f_lt), 
less than or equal to (CM_f_le), greater than (CM_f_1t), or greater than or equal to 
(CM_f_le) source2, and is cleared otherwise. 


CM_f_compare(dest, sourcel, source2, dlen, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, sourcel, source2; 
unsigned dlen, signif_len, expt_len; 


The two source fields are compared, and one of the values -1, 0, or 1 is stored into dest 
according to whether source! is less than, equal to, or greater than source2, respectively. The 
length of the destination field must be at least 2. 

The destination is always stored as a signed integer, despite the fact that both source fields 
are regarded as floating-point numbers. 

The length of dest is specified by dlen, the length of source! is specified ne) slenl, and the 
length of source2 is specified by slen2. 
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Chapter 7 
Other Simple Operations 


Each function in this chapter operates on one or more fields. The operation is performed in 
every processor selected by the context flag. 

If a flag is not explicitly mentioned in the individual description of a function, then it leaves 
the flag unaffected. 


Movement of Fields 


CM_move(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_move_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The source is copied into the destination. The function CM_move copies conditionally; 
CM_move_always copies unconditionally. 

The move operation is unusual in that it always operates correctly in the face of overlapping 
fields; it always behaves as if all the bits of the source field were copied to an invisible buffer, 
and the buffer were then copied into the destination field. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 


CM_u_move(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_move_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The unsigned versions of these move operations are identical in function to the signed 
versions, and are provided for symmetry. 


CM_move_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_move_constant_always(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


The source_constant is copied into the destination. If the source_constant is longer than the 
destination field, the low-order bits are copied; if it is shorter it is sign-extended to length. 
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The function CM_move_constant copies conditionally; CM_move_constant_always copies 
unconditionally. 
An appropriate way to clear a field is to move the constant zero into it: 


CM_move_constant(destination, 0, length) ; 


These functions may be used to operate on the flags. The standard way to turn on the 
context flag in all processors is: 


CM_move_constant_always(CM_context_flag, 1, 1); 


CM_u_move_constant(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

unsigned long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


CM_u_move_constant_always(destination, source_constant, length) 
CM _memaddr_t destination; 

unsigned long source_constant; 

unsigned length; 


The unsigned versions of these move operations are identical in function to the signed 
versions, except that when the source constant is shorter in length than the destination, the 
high-order bits are zeroed. 


CM_move_string_constant(destination, source_constant_ptr, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

char *source_constant_ptr; 

unsigned length; 


CM_move_string_constant_always(destination, source_constant_ptr, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 

char *source_constant_ptr; 

unsigned length; 


These two functions are identical to their unsigned counterparts above, except that 
source_constant_ptr is a pointer to a field whose contents is copied to the destination. The 
field is zero-extended or truncated to the destination length. 


CM_f_move(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The source is copied into the destination as a floating-point number. This function is 
unusual in that it always operates correctly in the face of overlapping fields; it always behaves 
as if all the bits of the source field were copied to an invisible buffer, and the buffer were 
then copied into the destination field. 

This function is no different from CM_move except that it allows specification of the length 
in terms of significand and exponent lengths. (When IEEE standard floating-point arithmetic is 
supported, CM_f move will detect not-a-number (NAN) values, but CM_move will not.) 
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CM_f_move_constant(destination, source_constant, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 
double source _ constant; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 

The source_constant is copied into the destination as a floating-point number. 

No indication is given if the value of the source_constant cannot be represented in the 
format specified by signif_len and expt_len. If the exponent can be represented adequately 


but the significand cannot, then precision will be lost but the value will be substantially correct 
(that is, rounding or truncation may occur). 


CM_f_move_decoded_constant(destination, signif_constant, expt_constant, sign_constant, 
signif_len, expt_len) 

CM_memaddr_t destination; 

long signif_constant, expt_constant, sign constant; 

unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 

The arguments signif_constant, expt_constant, and sign_constant are integers representing a 
constant floating-point value. This floating-point value is copied into the destination field as a 
floating-point number. 

No indication is given if the value of the floating-point constant cannot be represented in 
the format specified by signif_len and expt_len. If the exponent can be represented adequately 
but the significand cannot, then precision will be lost but the value will be substantially correct 
(that is, rounding or truncation may occur). 


CM_move_reversed (destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


The destination receives the reverse of the source. The low-order bit of the source field is 
copied to the high-order bit of the destination field, the next lowest-order bit of the source 
field is copied to the next highest-order bit of the destination field, etc. This works when the 
source and destination fields are the same field, but not for other cases of of overlap. 


CM_pop_and_discard(n) 
unsigned n; 
The non-negative integer value n is added to the stack pointer, thereby popping n bits from 
the stack and discarding them. This function is unconditional. 
CM_push_space(n) 
unsigned n; 


The non-negative integer value n is subtracted from the stack pointer, thereby pushing n bits 
onto the stack without initialization. Stack limit checking is performed. This function is 
unconditional. 


Stack Limit, Pointer, and Upper Bound 


The functions for setting the stack limit /, pointer p, and upper bound u enforce the 
constraint that 0 <1 < p <u < CM_user_memory_address_limit. 


CM_memaddr_t 
CM_get_stack_pointer() 


The stack pointer, which is the memory address of the topmost (lowest-addressed) bit on 
the stack, is returned. 
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CM_set_stack_pointer(place) 
CM_memaddr_t place; 


The stack pointer is set to place, which must be a memory address between the stack limit 
(inclusive) and the stack upper bound (inclusive). 


CM_reset_stack_pointer() 


The stack pointer is reset so as to empty the stack. It then is equal to the stack upper 
bound. 


CM_memaddr_t 
CM_get_stack_limit0 


The stack limit, which is the memory address of the lowest bit of the gap, is returned. 


CM_set_stack_limit(place) 
CM_memaddr t place; 


The stack limit is set to place, which must be a memory address between zero (inclusive) 
and the stack pointer (inclusive). 


CM_memaddr _ t 
CM_get_stack_upper_bound() 


The stack upper bound, which is the memory address of the lowest bit of the upper data 
area (that is, one bit higher than the highest addressed bit of the stack area), is returned. 


CM_set_stack_upper_bound (place) 
CM_memaddr_t place; 


The stack upper bound is set to place, which must be a memory address between the stack 
pointer (inclusive) and the value of CM_user_memory_address_limit (inclusive). 


Arrays 


The functions in this section allow each selected processor to treat a portion of its own 
memory as an array of elements. The element to be fetched or stored is determined by a 
per-processor index. 


CM_array_ref(dest, base, index, 

dest_length, index_length, array_length, element_length) 
CM_memaddr_t dest, base, index; 
unsigned dest_length, index_length, array_length, element_length; 


This is a primitive form of array reference, for arrays stored in the memory of individual 
processors. Each processor has an array index stored in the field starting at index. This is 
used to index into an array which starts at base. The element indexed to, of length 
dest_length, is copied into dest in all selected processors. Thus different processors may access 
different elements of their arrays. More precisely, the field starting at base + i - 
element_length, where i is the unsigned number stored at index, is copied to a position starting 
at dest, in all selected processors. 
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The argument array_length is one greater than the largest allowed value of the index. Those 
processors which have index values greater than or equal to array_length will not alter the 
value of the destination field; they will also clear test flag. All processors in which the index 
field is less than array_length will set test flag. The argument element_length is the length of 
individual elements of the array. Usually this will be the same as dest_length, but for certain 
applications it is worthwhile for it to differ. For example, to extract a 4-character substring 
from a string of 8-bit characters, dest_length is 32 but element_length is 8. 

This function requires one bit of temporary storage. The size of the gap must be at least 
this large when the operation is performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily 
altered. 


CM_array_set(source, base, index, 

source length, index_length, array_length, element_length) 
CM_memaddr_t source, base, index; 
unsigned source_length, index_length, array_length, element_length; 


This is a primitive form of array modification. Each processor has an array index stored in 
the field index. This is used to index into an array which starts at base. The field starting at 
source is copied into this element in al! selected processors. More precisely, the field starting 
at source, of length source_length, is copied into the field starting at base + i - 
element_length, where i is the unsigned number stored at index, in all selected processors. 

The argument array_length is one greater than the largest allowed value of the index. Those 
processors which have index values greater than or equal to array_length will not transfer any 
data; they will also clear test flag. All processors in which the index field is less than 
array_length will set test flag. The argument e/ement_length is the length of individual 
elements of the array. 

This function requires one bit of temporary storage. The size of the gap must be at least 
this large when the operation is performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily 
altered. 


Generating Random Numbers 


CM_random (destination, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 
unsigned length; 


A random value is placed into the destination in each selected processor; each selected 


processor ideally receives an independently chosen random value in the range —2/e"8th-1 to 
H\lengina i= ae 


CM_u_random_with_limit(destination, length, limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 
unsigned length, limit; 


A random unsigned value is placed into the destination in each selected processor; each 
selected processor ideally receives an independently chosen random value less than the Jimit. 
CM_initialize_random_number_generator (seed) 
int seed; 


The generator of pseudo-random numbers used by the function CM_random is initialized. If 
a seed (a front-end integer) is provided, then that determines the initial state; if no seed is 
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specified, then a value based on the date and time of day is used. Note that cmcoldboot 
effectively calls CM_initialize_random_number_generator with no seed. 


Controlling the Cabinet Lights 


CM_latch_leds (source) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 


CM_latch_leds_always(source) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 


The specified one-bit field is read from every selected processor (or every processor, for the 
_always version) and used to determine which lights (LEDs) should be illuminated. There is 
one light associated with each group of 16 physical processors; each physical processor has 
some number of virtual processors. Two virtual processors belong to the same group if their 
virtual processor numbers agree in their twelve most significant bits. A light is illuminated if 
every selected virtual processor in the group has a zero in the selected source field (that is, 
the fields are combined for each group by a logical NOR operation). 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 

Note that the pattern will actually persist in the lights only if 
CM_set_system_leds_mode(CM_LEDS_OFF) has been performed; otherwise the Connection 
Machine system software will present other patterns in the lights. 


CM_set_system_leds_mode(mode) 
integer mode; 


The lights on the front and back of the Connection Machine system cabinet can be 
controlled in a variety of ways. The CM_set_system_leds_mode function selects what 
information will be displayed in the lights. If the specified mode is CM_LEDS_OFF, then all the 
lights are turned off, and thereafter the user functions CM_latch_leds and 
CM_latch_leds_always may be used to control the lights. (The functions CM_latch_leds 
and CM_latch_leds_always may still be used when in a system supplied display mode, but 
the user-specified pattern is unlikely to persist as it may be immediately altered by the system, 
depending on the mode.) 


Chapter & 
Cooperative Computations 


Global Operations 


Each function in this section operates on one field in every selected processor, combining 
these fields’ values to produce a single result that is then reported back to the front-end com- 
puter; that is, each function returns a value and is not just executed for its effect on the Con- 
nection Machine memory. 

Returning a value to the front end presents the possibility of overflow. Consider first the 
case of integers. An integer result is always returned in long format (signed or unsigned, as 
appropriate); overflow may occur, but no warning is given. In the case of floating-point com- 
putation, overflow may occur in converting the result to a format acceptable to the front end. 
If overflow occurs the global variable CM_conversion_overf low is set. 


Global Operations on Bit Fields 


unsigned long 
CM_global_logand(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


unsigned long 
CM_global_logand_always(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned length; 


unsigned long 
CM_global_logior(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


unsigned long 
CM_global_logior_always(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned length; 


The specified field is examined in all selected processors (for CM_global_logand and 
CM_global_logior) or in all processors (for the _always versions of the functions). The 
fields are combined by performing bit-wise logical AND (CM_global_logand) or INCLUSIVE 
OR (CM_global_logior) operations. The resulting combined field is then treated as an un- 
signed integer and returned to the front-end computer. These functions may be used to oper- 
ate on the flags. 

If no processors are selected, then the identity for the operation is returned; this value is 


giength _ 4 for CM_global_logand and 0 for CM_global_logior. 
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long 
CM_global_count(source) & 
CM_memaddr_t source; 


long 
CM_global_count_always(source) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 


The specified bit is examined in all selected processors (for the function 
CM_global_ count) or all processors, regardless of selection (for the function 
CM_global_count_always). The number of bits that contain 1 rather than 0 is returned. 
This is similar to using CM_global_u_add on a one-bit field; however, CM_global_ count 
may be used to operate on flags, whereas CM_global_add cannot. 

If no processors are selected, then 0 is returned. 


Global Operations on Signed Integers 


long 

CM_global_add(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The specified field is examined in all selected processors, and all the field values, regarded 

as signed integers, are added together and returned. € 
If overflow occurs, the low-order bits of the result are returned. | 
If no processors are selected, then 0 is returned. 
This function requires /ength + 1 bits of temporary storage. The size of the gap must be at 

least this large when it is performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily altered. 


long 

CM_global_max(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


long 
CM_global_min(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The specified field is examined in all selected processors. If at least one processor is se- 
lected, then CM_global_max returns the largest of the field values as a signed integer; 
CM_global_min returns the smallest. 

The test flag is set in every selected processor whose field is equal to the finally computed 
value, and is cleared in all other selected processors. 

If overflow occurs, the low-order bits of the result are returned. 


If no processors are selected, then —2/ensth-/ is returned for CM_global_max, and 2/ength-1 
- 1 is returned for CM_global_min. The global variable CM_no_processors_selected is set 
if no processors were selected, and cleared otherwise. € 
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Global Operations on Unsigned Integers 


unsigned long 
CM_global_u_add(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The specified field is examined in all selected processors, and all the field values, regarded 
as unsigned integers, are added together and returned as an unsigned integer. 

If overflow occurs, the low-order bits of the result are returned. 

If no processors are selected, then 0 is returned. 

This function requires /ength + 1 bits of temporary storage. The size of the gap must be at 
least this large when it is performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily altered. 


unsigned long 
CM_global_u_max(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


unsigned long 
CM_global_u_min(source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 
unsigned length; 


The specified field is examined in all selected processors. If at least one processor is se- 
lected, then CM_global_ max returns the largest of the field values as an unsigned integer; 
CM_global_min returns the smallest. 

The test flag is set in every selected processor whose field is equal to the finally computed 
value, and is cleared in all other selected processors. 

If overflow occurs, the low-order bits of the result are returned. 


If no processors are selected, then 0 is returned for CM_global_u_ max, and 2/ength — 1 is 
returned for CM_global_u_min. Theglobal variable CM_no_processors_ selected is set if 
no processors were selected, and is cleared otherwise. 


Global Operations on Floating-Point Numbers 


double 

CM_global_f_max(source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


double 

CM_global_f_min(source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


The specified field is examined in all selected processors. If at least one processor is se- 
lected, then CM_global_max returns the largest of the field values as floating-point numbers; 
CM_global_ min returns the smallest. The result coming from the Connection. Machine system 
is lengthened or shortened as necessary to accommodate the front-end machine’s floating- 
point format. The result is always of type double. The global variable CM_no_proces- 
sors_selected is set if no processors were selected, and is cleared otherwise. 
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Overflow cannot occur during the main calculation, but it may occur in reducing the result 
to fit the format of the front-end machine. 

If no processors are selected, then a very large negative value is returned for 
CM_global_max, and a very large positive value is returned for CM_global_min. (When IEEE 
floating-point arithmetic is implemented, these values will be minus infinity and plus infinity, 
respectively.) Theglobal variable CM_no_processors_selected is set if no processors were 
selected, and cleared otherwise. 


Enumeration 


CM_max_scan(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination. source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_u_max_scan(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_f_max_scan(destination, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Within each selected processor (call its virtual cube address a), the destination receives the 
maximum of the source fields (regarded as signed integers, unsigned integers, or floating-point 
numbers, respectively) of all selected processors whose virtual cube address is less than or 
equal to a. In other words, these are max-prefix operations over the set (ordered by cube ad- 
dress) of selected processors. 

For example, suppose that processors 3, 4, 7, and 9 are selected and no others, and their 
source fields respectively contain the values 6, 2, 8, 5. A call to CM_u_max_scan would pro- 
duce the results 6, 6, 8, and 8 in the respective destination fields. 

The functions CM_max_scan and CM_u_max_scan each require 135 bits of temporary stor- 
age if length is greater than 64, and otherwise require no temporary storage. The function 
CM_f_max_scan requires 136 bits of temporary storage if /ength is greater than 64, and other- 
wise requires one bit of temporary storage. The gap must be at least as large as required by 
these functions when they are performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily al- 
tered. 


CM_add_scan(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


CM_u_add_scan(destination, source, dlen, slen) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned dlen, slen; 


Within each selected processor (call its virtual cube address a), the destination receives the 
sum (signed or unsigned, respectively) of the source fields of all selected processors whose 
virtual cube address is less than or equal to a. In other words, these are sum-prefix operations 
over the set (ordered by cube address) of selected processors. 

For example, suppose that processors 3, 4, 7, and 9 are selected and no others, and that 
each of these processors happens to have its own cube address in the source field. A call to 
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CM_u_add_scan would produce the results 3, 7, 14, and 25, in the respective destination 
fields. 

To avoid overflow, the following arbitrary restriction is imposed: the length of the destina- 
tion, d/en, must be at least as great as the sum of slen and the value of CM_cube_ad- 
dress_length. 

These functions require slen + dlen + 2c + 3 bits of temporary storage, where c is the value 
of CM_cube_address_length. The size of the gap must be at least this large when they are 
performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily altered. 


CM_enumerate(destination, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 
unsigned length; 


CM_enumerate_and_count(destination, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 
unsigned length; 


If n processors are selected, a unique unsigned integer between 0 and n - J, inclusive, is 
stored in the destination of each selected processor. The integers are assigned according to 
the ordering of virtual cube addresses; that is, all the selected processors are numbered in or- 
der and this order is determined by their virtual cube addresses. If the processor with virtual 
cube address p, is assigned integer k,, and the processor with virtual cube address pz is as- 
signed integer kp, then k, < kp if and only if p; < po. This implies that selecting the same set 
of processors will always produce the same enumeration, and a variety of other useful proper- 
ties. 

The overflow flag is set if the integer for a given processor cannot be represented as an un- 
signed integer of the specified length. 

The function CM_enumerate_and_count not only performs the enumeration, but also re- 
turns to the front end, as an unsigned integer, the number of selected processors, as if 
CM_global_count(CM_context_flag) had been performed. The function CM_enumerate 
simply performs the enumeration and returns no useful value. 


Sorting 


CM_rank(destination, key, destination_length, key_length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, key; 
unsigned destination length, key_length; 


CM_u_rank(destination, key, destination_length, key_length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, key; 
unsigned destination_length, key_length; 


CM_f_rank(destination, key, destination_length, key_signif_len, key_expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, key; 
unsigned destination_length, key_signif_len, key_expt_len; 


The ranking operation determines the ordering necessary to sort the key fields of the se- 
lected processors. It does not actually move data, but merely indicates where the data should 
be moved to sort it. The destination in each selected processor receives, as an unsigned inte- 
ger, the rank of that processor’s key within the set of all selected keys. The smallest key has 
rank 0, the next smallest has rank 1, and so on; the largest key has rank n - 1 where n is 
the number of selected processors. 
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The following sequence would cause the data to actually be sorted: 


CM_rank(rank, key, ranklen, keylen) ; 
CM_send(result, rank, key, keylen, CM NOLIMITS) ; 


The data originally at location key within the selected processors would to be placed, in 
sorted order, at location result within processors 0 through n —- 1 (the cube addresses given 
by rank). The CM_rank function would determine the ranking, and the CM_send function 
would use this ranking to re-order the data in memory. An advantage of uncoupling the rank 
determination from the actual re-ordering is that the data to be moved may be much larger 
than the key determining the order, and indeed it may be desirable to re-order other data but 
not the key itself. In this way ranking and re-ordering each need operate only on the relevant 
data. 

The CM_rank function regards the key argument as a signed integer, CM_u_rank regards it 
as an unsigned integer, and CM_f_rank regards it as a floating-point number. 

The destination_length must be at least as large as the base two logarithm of the value of 
CM_user_number_of_processors_limit. 

The key_length must not be greater than m - c - 1, where m is the value of CM_maxi- 
mum_message_ length and c is the value of CM_cube_address_length. 

These functions each require 2c + key_length + 3 bits of temporary storage, where c is the 
value of CM_cube_address_length. The size of the gap must be at least this large when 
they are performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily altered. 


Chapter 9 
Interprocessor Communication 


General Communication through the Router 


The communications functions in this section transmit data in a general fashion that effec- 
tively allows any processor to communicate directly with any other processor. 


CM_send_with_overwrite(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 


CM_send_with_logior(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 


CM_send_with_logand (destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 


CM_send_with_logxor(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 


CM_send_with_add(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 


CM_send_with_max(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 


CM_send_with_min(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 


CM_send_with_u_max(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 
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CM_send_with_u_min(destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 


CM_send (destination, cube_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 
unsigned length; 

Mteger “elmer limit ue 


For every selected processor ps, a message /ength bits long is sent from that processor to 
the processor pq whose absolute cube address is stored at location cube_address in the mem- 
ory of processor ps. The message is taken from the field starting at location source within 
processor Ps and is stored into the field at location destination within processor pq. 

As an example, one might write: 


CM_push_space(CM_cube_ address length + 32); 
CM_my_cube_address(CM_stack(32) ); 

CM_subtract_constant(CM_stack(32), 1, CM_cube_address_ length) ; 
CM_move(CM_stack(0), this_value, 32); 

CM multiply2(CM_stack(0), that_value, 32); 

CM_send_with_overwrite(43, CM_stack(32), CM_stack(0), 32, CM_NOLIMIT) ; 
CM_pop_and_discard(CM_cube_address_ length + 32); 


to cause every selected processor to send the product of the 32-bit quantities at addresses 
this_value and that_value to the 32-bit field at location 43 in the processor whose cube 
address is one less than that of the sender. 

This operation is conditional, but whether a message is sent depends only on the context 
flag of the originating processor ps; the message, once transmitted to processor pq, is stored 
regardless of the context flag of processor pq. 

The Jength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_message_length. 

If more than one message is sent to a given processor, then the functions differ in their 
treatment of collisions. 

The CM_send_with_overwrite function will store one of the messages sent and will dis- 
card all the others without notice. 

The CM_send_with_logand function will combine all messages and the original contents of 
the destination field with a bit-wise logical AND operation. To receive the logical AND of only 
the messages, the destination area should first be set to all ones in all processors that might 
receive a message. 

The CM_send_with_logior function combines incoming messages with a bit-wise logical 
INCLUSIVE OR operation. To receive the logical INCLUSIVE OR of only the messages, the desti- 
nation area should first be cleared in all processors that might receive a message. 

The CM_send_with_logxor function combines incoming messages with a bit-wise logical 
EXCLUSIVE OR operation. To receive the logical EXCLUSIVE OR of only the messages, the des- 
tination area should first be cleared in all processors that might receive a message. 

The CM_send_with_add function adds incoming messages together. The overflow flag is set 
in a destination processor if overflow occurs at any step. All other processors have the over- 
flow flag cleared unconditionally. The carry flag is not affected. To receive the sum of only 
the messages, the destination area should first be cleared in all processors that might receive a 
message. 

The CM_send with _max, CM_send_with_min, CM_send_with_unsigned_max, and 
CM_send_with_u_min functions are similar, but combine incoming messages using signed or 
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unsigned max or min operations. The test flag is not affected by the max and min operations, 
but rather is set as described below. When doing a CM_send_with_max or 
CM_send_with_u_max, to receive the maximum of only the messages, the destination area 
should first be set to the minimum possible number of the appropriate type and length in all 
processors that might receive a message. When doing a CM_send_with_min or 
CM_send_with_u_min, to receive the minimum of only the messages, the destination area 
should first be set to the maximum possible number of the appropriate type and length in all 
processors that might receive a message. 

The CM_send function is similar, but combines incoming messages in an unpredictable man- 
ner. It may be used when the programmer can guarantee that no processor will receive more 
than one message. Using CM_send when it is appropriate may speed message delivery. The 
destination area need not be prepared. 

For any of these sending operations, every virtual processor that receives one or more mes- 
sages will have its test flag unconditionally set to 1. Every processor that receives no messages 
will have its test flag cleared. 

If the optional argument time_limit is non-negative, the delivery operation will be terminated 
at a fixed time, rather than being allowed to run until completion. The value of time_limit 
determines the time that will be allowed for messages to be delivered. If the time limit is too 
short to deliver all the messages, some will not arrive at their destinations. It will be as though 
those messages were never sent. Which messages will be delivered is unpredictable in any 
given case, but certain properties are guaranteed. If time_limit is 0, no messages will be deliv- 
ered. For some sufficiently large value of time_limit, all messages will be delivered; this value 
depends on the distribution of selected processors, and the contents of their cube_address 
fields. Two identical calls to a sending function, with identical patterns of selected processors 
and absolute cube addresses, will deliver exactly the same set of messages. For any distribu- 
tion of selected processors and absolute cube addresses, increasing time_limit will not decrease 
the set of messages which are delivered. For aesthetic reasons, the symbol CM_NOLIMITS 
should be used in place of a negative number to indicate the absence of a time limit. 


CM_store_with_overwrite(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 


CM_store_with_logior(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 


CM_store_with_logand(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 


CM_store_with_logxor(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 


CM_store_with_add(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) . 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 
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CM_store_with_max(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time lamit; 


CM_store_with_min(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 


CM_store_with_u_max(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM _memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time _limit; 


CM_store_with_u_min(memor)_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time_limit; 


CM_store(memory_address, source, length, time_limit) 
CM_memaddr_t memory_address, source; 

unsigned length; 

integer time limit; 

For every selected processor ps, a message length bits long is sent to a destination specified 
by the absolute virtual memory address stored at location memory_address in the memory of 
processor ps. This virtual memory address specifies a virtual processor pg and a bit address 
bq within that processor. The virtual memory address field consists of the absolute cube ad- 
dress of the destination processor followed by the memory within that processor. The message 
is taken from the field starting at location source within processor ps and is stored into the 
field at location bg within processor pq. 

This operation is conditional, but whether a message is sent depends only on the context 
flag of the originating processor ps; the message, once transmitted to processor pq, is stored 
regardless of the context flag of processor pq. 

The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_message_length. 

If more than one message is sent to a given processor, then the functions differ in their 
treatment of collisions. In this respect the CM_store_... functions are entirely analogous to 
the corresponding CM_send_... functions described above. 

For any of these storing operations, every virtual processor that receives one or more mes- 
sages will have its test flag unconditionally set to 1. Every processor that receives no messages 
will have its test flag cleared. 

The argument time_limit behaves as described above, in the description of CM_send. 

These functions require c + 3 bits of temporary storage, where c is the value of 
CM_cube_address_length. The size of the gap must be at least this large when they are 
performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily altered. 


CM_get(destination, cube_address, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, cube_address, source; 
unsigned length; 


For every selected processor pg, a message /ength bits long is sent to pg from the processor 
Ps whose absolute cube address is stored at location cube_address in the memory of processor 
Pa. The message is taken from the field starting at location source within processor ps and is 
stored into the field at location destination within processor pq. 
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Note that more than one selected processor may request data from the same source proces- 
sor Ps, in which case the same data is sent to each of the requesting processors. 

The Jength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_message_length. 

This function is conditional, but whether a message is sent depends only on the context flag 
of the requesting processor pg; the message is transmitted regardless of the context flag of the 
source processor Ps. 

Collisions, that is, two processors writing to the same processor, cannot occur with this func- 
tion. The test flag is not affected. 

This function requires 2c + 3 bits of temporary storage, where c is the value of 
CM_cube_address_length. The size of the gap must be at least this large when it is per- 
formed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily altered. 


CM_fetch(destination, memory_address, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, memory_address; 
unsigned length; 


For every selected processor pq, an absolute virtual memory address stored in pg at bit ad- 
dress memory_address specifies a source virtual processor ps and a bit address bs within that 
processor. A message /ength bits long is sent to pg from the processor ps. The message is 
taken from the field starting at location bs within processor ps and is stored into the field at 
location destination within processor pq. 

Note that more than one selected processor may request data from the same source proces- 
sor Ps, possibly from the same field and possibly from different fields. 

The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_message_length. 

This function is conditional, but whether a message is sent depends only on the context flag 
of the requesting processor pq; the message is transmitted regardless of the context flag of the 
source processor Ds. 

Collisions cannot occur with this function. The test flag is not affected. 

This function requires 2c + v + 3 bits of temporary storage, where c is the value of 
CM_cube_address_length and v is the value of CM_virtual_memory_address_length. 
The size of the gap must be at least this large when it is performed, and the contents of the 
gap may be arbitrarily altered. 
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Communication through the News Grid 


The communications functions in this section transmit data through the two-dimensional 
Connection Machine NEWS grid. They are considerably more efficient, when applicable, than 
using the general router mechanism. 


CM_get_from_north(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_get_from_east(destination, source, length) 
CM memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_get_from_west(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_get_from_south(destination, source, length) 
CM _memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Into the destination field of a given selected virtual processor is stored a copy of the source 
field of the virtual processor to its north, south, east, or west, respectively, regardless of 
whether the source processor is selected. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 

The /ength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 

These functions each require length bits of temporary storage. The size of the gap must be 
at least this large when they are performed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily 
altered. 


CM_get_from_north_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_get_from_east_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_get_from_west_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


CM_get_from_south_always(destination, source, length) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 
unsigned length; 


Into the destination field of a given virtual processor is stored a copy of the source field of 
the virtual processor to its north, south, east, or west, respectively, regardless of whether the 
source or destination processor is selected. 

These functions may be used to operate on the flags. 

The /Jength must be not greater than the value of CM_maximum_integer_length. 
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Addresses and Address Transformations 


CM_my_cube_address (destination) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 


For each selected processor, the absolute virtual cube address of that processor is stored 
into the destination. The number of bits stored depends on the number of virtual processors 
in use; this number is made available to the user in the global variable CM_cube_ad- 
dress_length, which is initialized by the function CM_init. 


CM_my_x_address (destination) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 


CM_my_y_address (destination) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 


For each selected processor, the virtual NEWS x-address or y-address of that processor is 
stored into the destination. The number of bits stored depends on the number of virtual proc- 
essors in use; the numbers are made available to the user in the global variables 
CM_x_news_address_length, and CM_y_news_address_length, which are initialized by 
the function CM_init. 


CM_x_from_cube(destination, source) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 


CM_y_from_cube(destination, source) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 


For each selected processor, a virtual cube address is taken from the source field and the 
corresponding virtual x-address or y-address is extracted and stored into the destination field. 
The number of bits read and stored depends on the number of virtual processors in use; the 
numbers are made available to the user in the global variables CM_cube_address_length, 
CM_x_news_address_length, and CM_y_news_address_length, which are initialized by 
the function CM_init. 


CM_front_end_x_from_cube(cube_address) 
CM_memaddr_t cube address; 


CM_front_end_y_from_cube(cube_address) 
CM_memaddr_t cube_address; 


Each of these functions is performed entirely within the front-end computer. The argument 
is taken to be a virtual cube address. The corresponding virtual x address or y address is ex- 
tracted and returned. 


CM_cube_from_x_y(destination, x_source, y_source) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, x_source, y_source; 


For each selected processor, virtual x and y addresses are taken from the x_source and 
y_source fields and the corresponding virtual cube address is constructed and stored into the 
destination field. The number of bits read and stored depends on the number of virtual proc- 
essors in use; the numbers are made available to the user in the global variables 
CM_cube_address_length, CM_x_news_address_length, and CM_y_news_ad- 
dress length, which are initialized by the function CM_init. 
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CM_cubeaddr _t 
CM_front_end_cube_from_x_y(x_address, y_address) 
unsigned x_address, y_address; 


This function is performed entirely within the front-end computer. The arguments, non- 
negative integers, are taken to be virtual x and y addresses within the virtual NEWS grid. The 
corresponding virtual cube address is constructed and returned. 


CM_enumerate_for_rendezvous (destination) 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 


For each selected processor, a different virtual cube address is stored in the destination 
field. These cube addresses are heuristically chosen, in a consistent manner, to try to optimize 
router performance in the ever.. .hat a message is sent to each of the chosen addresses simul- 
taneously. This function is almost exactly like CM_enumerate (and indeed could correctly be 
implemented simply by using CM_enumerate), except it does not guarantee to order the proc- 
essors according to their virtual cube addresses. 

Suppose two different sets of processors A and B are enumerated for rendezvous. Let Ey, 
be the set of cube addresses assigned to the processors in A, and let Eg be the set of cube 
addresses assigned to the processors in B. Without loss of generality assume that |A] < |B] . 
Then it is guaranteed that E,4 C Eg. The processors at the assigned cube addresses can then 
be used as intermediaries for parallel communication. 


CM_processor_cons(destination, source) 
CM_memaddr_t destination, source; 


For each selected processor, the virtual cube address of a distinct free processor is (per- 
haps) stored in the destination field. 

A processor is considered to be free if its one-bit source field contains a 1, regardless of 
whether or not it is selected. As much as possible, free processors are paired with selected 
processors, and for each pair three actions occur: 


1. The selected processor receives the address of the free processor. 
2. The test flag of the selected processor is set. 
3. The source bit of the free processor is set to 0. 


Any selected processor that is not paired with a free processor has its test flag cleared. The 
test flag of an unselected processor is not affected. 

The source bit of any free processor that is not paired with a selected processor is not af- 
fected, 

It is possible for a given processor to be both selected and free, in which case it might or 
might not be paired with itself. If a processor is both selected and free, then it will receive the 
address of some other processor—if enough are available—because it is selected, and some 
processor—perhaps itself, perhaps not—may receive its address, because it is free. It is ex- 
pected that for many applications selected processors will not be free; however, it is up to the 
user to determine whether allowing a processor to have both roles simultaneously is meaningful 
within his or her application. 

This function requires 8c + 13 bits of temporary storage, where c is the value of 
CM_cube_address_length. The size of the gap must be at least this large when it is per- 
formed, and the contents of the gap may be arbitrarily altered. 


Chapter 10 
Memory Data Transfers 


Transfer of Single Items 


The functions described in this section transfer a single data item to or from a single field in 
a single specified processor. 


long 
CM_read_from_processor(address, source, length) 
CM_cubeaddr_t address; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned length; 


CM_read_string from_processor(dest, address, source, length) 
char dest; 

CM_cubeaddr_t address; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned length; 


unsigned long 
CM_u_read_from_processor(address, source, length) 
CM_cubeaddr_t address; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned length; 


double 

CM_f_read_from_processor(address, source, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_cubeaddr_t address; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 


A field of bits, starting at virtual memory address source and continuing for length bits, is 
read from the memory of the virtual processor whose virtual cube address is address. This 
operation is performed unconditionally, without regard for the context flag of the processor. 

For CM_read_from_processor, this field of bits is interpreted as a signed integer, and is 
returned as a long integer. 

For CM_u_read from processor, this field of bits is interpreted as an unsigned integer, 
and is is returned as an unsigned long integer. This function may be used to read the flags, 
provided that /ength is equal to one. 

For CM_f read _from_processor, this field of bits is interpreted as a floating-point num- 
ber, and is returned as a floating-point number. Overflow may occur in reducing the number 
read to fit the format of the front-end computer. In this case the global variable CM_conver- 
sion_overf low is set. 
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CM_write_to_processor(address, destination, value, length) 
CM_memaddr_t address, destination; 

int value; 

unsigned length; 


CM_write_string_to_processor(destination, address, source, length) 
char +dest; 

CM_cubeaddr_t address; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 

unsigned length; 


CM_u_write_to_processor(address, destination, value, length) 
CM_memaddr_t address, destination; 
unsigned value, length; 


CM_f_write_to_processor(adc. ess, destination, value, signif_len, expt_len) 
CM_memaddr_t address, destination; 
float value; 
unsigned signif_len, expt_len; 

The specified value is stored into a field of bits, starting at virtual memory address destina- 
tion and continuing for Jength bits, within the memory of the virtual processor whose virtual 


cube address is address. This operation is performed unconditionally, without regard for the 
context flag of the processor. 


For CM_write_to_processor, the value should be an integer; the low-order bits of the 
integer are stored. 

The function CM_u_write_to_processor behaves identically to CM_write_to_proces- 
sor, and is provided primarily for reasons of symmetry. It may be used to write the flags, 
provided that Jength is equal to one. 

For CM_f_write_to_processor, value should be a floating-point number. Overflow may 
occur in reducing the number read to fit the format of the specified field, but such overflow is 
not detected. 


Transfer of Arrays 


The array transfer functions form a symmetrical group arranged according to three catego- 
ries: 
Data type. This refers to the type of item transferred. 
—Signed integers 
—Unsigned integers 


—Floating-point numbers 


Direction. 


—Functions with read in their names transfer data from virtual processors in the Con- 
nection Machine system to an array in the front-end computer. 


—Functions with write in their names transfer data from an array in the front end to 
virtual processors in the Connection Machine system. 
Order. Every array transfer transfers one item to or from each virtual processor within a set 
of virtual processors. This set may be designated in either of two ways: 
—A linear range of virtual cube addresses 
—A subrectangle of the virtual NEWS grid 
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CM_read_array_by_cube_addresses(array, array_element_type, array_offset, 
cube_address_start, cube_address_end, 
source, length) 

char array; 

unsigned array_element_type, array_offset, length; 

CM_cubeaddr_t cube_address_ start, cube_address_end; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 


CM_write_array_by_cube_addresses(array, array_element_type, array_offset, 
cube_address_start, cube_address_end, 
destination, length) 

char array; 

unsigned array_element_type, array_offset, length; 

CM_cubeaddr_t cube_address_start, cube_address end 

CM_memaddr_t destination; 


CM_read_array_by_news_addresses(array, array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array_x_offset, array_y_offset, x_start, y_start, x_end, y_end, 
source, length) 

char array; 

unsigned array_row_Size, array_element_type, 
Orrayex Oriset, array sy_Ortset, x start, yu start, x end, iysend, 
length; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 


CM_write_array_by_news_addresses(array, array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array_x_offset, array_y_offset, x_start, y_start, x_end, y_end, 
destination, length) 

char array; 

unsigned array_row_Size, array_element_type, 


array_x_offset, array_y_offset, x_start, y_start, x_end, y_end, 
length; 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 


Signed integer values are transferred between the specified array and Connection Machine 
processors. 

The array argument is a C pointer; the array to which it points should be one-dimensional 
for cube-oriented transfers, and two-dimensional for NEWS-oriented transfers. The argument 
array_row_size specifies the last dimension of the two-dimensional array. The array_ele- 
ment_type is a value indicating the base type—the bit length—of the array elements. Its value 
must be one of CM_bit_array, CM_byte_array, CM_short_array, or CM_long array, for 
1-, 8-, 16-, and 32-bit array elements, respectively. 

For cube-oriented transfers of one-dimensional arrays, an index j ranges from 0 to cube_ad- 
dress_end — cube_address_start - 1, inclusive. The data from virtual processor cube_ad- 
dress_start + j is transferred to or from array element array_offset + j. Note that cube_ad- 
dress_Start is an inclusive address (the address of the first processor involved in the transfer), 
but cube_address_end is an exclusive address (one more than the address of the last processor 
involved in the transfer). The total number of values transferred is therefore cube_ad- 
dress_end — cube_address_Start. 

For NEwS-oriented transfers of two-dimensional arrays, indices j and k range .respectively 
from 0 to x_end - x_start - 1, inclusive, and from 0 to y_end —- y_start - 1, inclusive. The 
data from the virtual processor whose NEWS coordinates are (x_start + j, y_Start + k) is trans- 
ferred to or from the array element whose indices are (array_x_offset + j, array_y_offset + 
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k). Note that x_start and y_start are inclusive addresses, but x_end and y_end are exclusive 
addresses. The total number of values transferred is therefore (x_end - x_start)  (y_end - 
ystari): 

Such a transfer copies a subrectangle of the virtual NEWS grid to or from a subrectangle of 
an array in the front end. This can be particularly useful for copying to or from Connection 
Machine memory an image to be displayed on a bit-mapped raster-scan graphics terminal. 

The source or destination argument specifies the memory address within each processor of 
the field to be transferred, considered as a signed integer. The Jength argument specifies the 
length of the field. 

For write operations, the overflow flag is set in any processor for which the transferred 
integer cannot be represented in the specified field, and is cleared in any processor for which 
the transferred integer can be represented. The overflow flag is unaffected in any processor 
not involved in the transfer. 

Overflow can occur for read operations, no warning is given. 

These operations are unconditional, performed without regard to the context flag. 


CM_u_read_array_by_cube_addresses(array, array_element_type, array_offset, 
cube_address_start, cube_address_end, source, length) 

char wsarray; 

unsigned array_element_type, array_offset, length; 

CM_cubeaddr_t cube_address_start, cube _address_end; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 


CM_u_write_array_by_cube_addresses(array, array_element_type, array_offset, 
cube_address_start, cube_address_end, destination, length) 

char array; 

unsigned array_element_type, array_offset, length; 

CM_cubeaddr_t cube_address_start, cube_address_end 

CM_memaddr_t destination; 


CM_u_read_array_by_news_addresses(array, array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array_x_offset, array_y_offset, x_start, y_start, x_end, y_end, source, length) 

char #array; 

unsigned array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array (x offset; tarraylycofiset.) xistantiiyestacu, saendie ye end, 
length; 

CM_memaddr_t source; 


CM_u_write_array_by_news_addresses(array, array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array_x_offset, array_y_offset, x_start, y_start, x_end, y_end, 
destination, length) 

char #array; 

unsigned array_row_sSize, array_element_type, 
array_x offset, array_y.offset, x_start, y start, x end, y_end, 
length; 

CM_memaddr_t destination; 


Unsigned integer values are transferred between the specified array and Connection Ma- 
chine processors. In all other respects, these functions and their arguments are exactly as de- 
scribed above for signed integers. 

For write operations, the overflow flag is set in any processor for which the transferred 
integer cannot be represented in the specified field, and is cleared in any processor for which 
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the transferred integer can be represented. The overflow flag is unaffected in any processor 
not involved in the transfer. 

Overflow can occur for read operations; no warning is given. 

These operations are unconditional, performed without regard to the context flag. 


CM_f_read_array_by_cube_addresses(array, array_element_type, array_offset, 
cube_address_start, cube_address_end, 
source, signif_len, expt_len) 
char array; 
unsigned array_element_type, array_offset, signif_len, expt_len; 
CM_cubeaddr_t cube_address_start, cube_address_end; 
CM _memaddr_t source; 


CM_f_write_array_by_cube_addresses(array, array_element_type, array_offset, 
cube_address_start, cube_address_end, 
destination, signif_len, expt_len) 
char array; 
unsigned array_element_type, array_offset, signif_len, expt_len; 
CM_cubeaddr_t cube_address_start, cube_address_end 
CM_memaddr_t destination; 


CM_f_read_array_by_news_addresses(array, array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array_x_offset, array_y_offset, x_start, y_start, x_end, y_end, 
source, signif_len, expt_len) 

char s*#array; 

unsigned array_row_size, array_element_type, 
BLLAVEXSOLLSGU malrvayay Ollset.— x Start, y Start, xsend, y end, 
Sagnitevengeexpta en: 

CM_memaddr_t source; 


CM_f_write_array_by_news_addresses(array, array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array_x_offset, array_y_offset, x_start, y_start, x_end, y_end, 
destination, signif_len, expt_len) 

char #array; 

unsigned array_row_size, array_element_type, 
array x offset arraysy Otiset, xestart, y start, x end; y lend, 
Sagonnieelenumee x pile ent: 

CM_memaddr_t destination; 


Floating-point values are transferred between the specified array and Connection Machine 
processors. In all respects, except for the arguments signif_len, expt_len, and array_ele- 
ment_type described below, these functions and their arguments are exactly as described 
above for signed integers. 

Instead of a single /ength argument, the two arguments signif_len and expt_len specify the 
floating-point format, as usual. The array_element_type is a value indicating the base type of 
the source or destination array elements. Its value must be either CM_float_single_array 
for a base type of single, or CM_float_double_ array for a base type of double. 

For write operations, the overflow flag is set in any processor for which the transferred 
floating-point value cannot be represented in the specified field, and is cleared in any proces- 
sor for which the transferred value can be represented. The overflow flag is unaffected in any 
processor not involved in the transfer. 

Overflow can occur for read operations; no indication of this condition is given. 

These functions are unconditional, performed without regard to the context flag. 
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Chapter 1 


Data Level Parallelism 


1.1 Parallelism in the World Around Us 


Whenever many things happen at once, parallelism is at work. It is at work for one of 
two reasons: either because someone is in a hurry or because it is the natural course of 
events. If, for example, many people are working at once to compose a song, it is because 
someone is in a hurry. Music is a naturally sequential process. Physical phenomena, on 
the other hand, are almost always parallel. The wind in a wind tunnel does not blow 
over one square centimeter of an automobile body at a time. It blows across the whole 
frame at once, showing the engineers how the flow in one section interacts with the flow in 
another. If we simulate the wind in parallel, the results come faster as a natural consequence. 
The parallelism is being utilized, but it is not being artificially imposed. Other examples 
of fundamentally parallel] phenomena include vision processing, information retrieval, and 
many types of mathematical operations. 


1.2 Parallelism in Computer Systems 


The same two motivations, doing things in a hurry and doing things more naturally, also 
motivate computer architects. Until recently, those architects who are focused on greater 
speed have obtained it from faster circuitry. Making the electronics twice as fast, or the 
memory twice as big, has traditionally been a cost-effective way to double the performance 
of a single-processor computer system. But now these gains have become much harder to 
achieve. Limits to circuit speed have been reached. So designers who are solely focused on 
speed are now seeking to inject parallelism into their designs. If two computers of traditional 
architecture can operate in parallel, the overall speed of the system can double. 

There is, however, another starting point for the design process. Computer architects 
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can go back to the problems themselves and understand the parallelism that has been there 
all along. Having understood it, they can build a system that exploits it directly. The first 
benefit of this approach is simplicity. A computer that fits the problems it solves is easier to 
use and program than a computer that doesn’t. And it is also faster. Systems that couple 
to the inherent structure of a problem mine a deeper vein of parallelism. For this reason, 
they can dramatically outperform systems whose superficial performance specifications seem 
superior. When parallelism is imposed on a problem, a speed-up of ten is considered good. 
When inherent parallelism is exploited, speed-ups of 1000 are commonplace. 

Some applications benefit much more than others. While certain problems do not have 
a large amount of parallelism, there is a large and growing body of important problems that 
do. For these applications the method of designing the computer around the inherent paral- 
lelism of the problem is proving to be outstandingly valuable. This approach is called “data 
level parallelism.” The remaining sections of this report describe data level parallelism and 
its application to three very different computing problems. The implementation examples 
use the Connection Machine system, the first data level parallel computer available on the 
commercial market. (See reference [8] for further discussion of the Connection Machine 
system) 


1.3. Two Styles of Computer Parallelism 


All computer programs consist of a sequence of instructions (the control sequence) and a 
sequence of data elements. Large programs have tens of thousands of instructions operating 
on tens of thousands, or even millions of data elements. Parallelism exists in both places. 
Many of the instructions in the control sequence are independent; they may in fact be exe- 
cuted in parallel by multiple processors. This approach is called “control level parallelism.” 
On the other hand, large numbers of the data elements are also independent; operations on 
these data elements may be carried out in parallel by multiple processors. This approach, 
as mentioned in the previous section, is called “data level parallelism.” Each approach has 
its strengths and limitations. In particular, data level parallelism works best on problems 
with large amounts of data. Small data structures generally do not have enough inherent 
parallelism at the data level. When the ratio of program to data is high, it is often more 
efficient to use control level parallelism. But control level parallelism requires the user to 
break up the program and then maintain control and synchronization of the pieces. 


1.4 The Connection Machine Data Level Parallel Computer 


The Connection Machine computer from Thinking Machines Corporation is the first system 
to implement data level parallelism in a general purpose way. Since the computer is designed 
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around the structure of real world problems, the best way to understand the Connection 
Machine architecture is to follow its use in solving an actual problem. A VLSI simulation 
example will be used for that purpose. In VLSI simulation, the computer is used to verify 
a circuit design before it is released to be manufactured. The Connection Machine system 
provides a very direct way to perform this simulation. Each transistor in the circuit is 
simulated by an individual processor in the system. The chapters which follow explain 
three more examples in much greater detail. 


1.4.1 Program Execution 


Data level parallelism uses a single control sequence, or program, and executes it one step at 
a time, just as it is done on a traditional computer. The Connection Machine system utilizes 
a standard architecture front end computer for this purpose. All programs are stored on 
the front end machine. Its operating system supports program development, networking, 
and low speed I/O. The front end computer has access to all the memory in the system, 
albeit one data element at a time because it is a serial computer. 

All Connection Machine program execution is controlled by the front end system. A 
Connection Machine program has two kinds of instructions in it: those that operate on one 
data element and those that operate on a whole data set at once. Any single-data-element 
instructions are executed directly by the front end; that is what it is good at. The important 
instructions, those that operate on the whole data set at once, are passed to the Connection 
Machine hardware for execution. 

In the VLSI simulation example, the important instructions are the ones which tell 
each processor to step through its individual transistor simulation process. Each processor 
executes the same sequence of instructions, but applies them to its own data, the data that 
describes the voltage, current, conductance, and charge of its transistor at that time step 
of the simulation. 


1.4.2 The Connection Machine Processors 


In order to operate on the whole data set at once, the Connection Machine system has 
a distinct processor for each data element. The system implements a network of 65,536 
individual computers, each with its own 4096 bits of memory. The data that describe 
the problem are stored in the individual processors’ memories. During program execution, 
whenever the front end encounters an instruction which applies to all the data at once, 
it passes the instruction across an interface to the Connection Machine hardware. The 
instruction is broadcast to all 65,536 processors, which execute it in parallel. 

Applications problems need not have exactly 65,536 data items. If there are fewer, 
the system temporarily switches off the processors that are not needed. If there are more 
problem elements, the Connection Machine hardware operates in virtual processor mode. 
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Each physical processor simulates multiple processors, each with a smaller memory. Virtual 
processing is a standard, and transparent, feature of the system. A Connection Machine 
system can easily support up to a million virtual processors. In general, a problem should 
have between ten thousand and a million data elements to be appropriate for the Connection 
Machine system. 


1.4.3 Connection Machine I/O 


Since the front end system has access to all Connection Machine memory, it can load data 
into that memory and read it back out again. For small amounts of data, this is a practical 
approach, but for large amounts it is too slow. A separate 500-megabit-per-second I/O bus 
is used instead. This bus is used for disk swapping, image transfer, and other operations 
which exceed the capacity of the front end. 


1.5 Communications: The Key to Data Level Parallelism 


Large numbers of individual processors are necessary for data level parallelism, but by 
themselves they are not enough. After all, there is more to a VLSI circuit than individual 
transistors. A circuit is made up of transistors connected by wires. Similarly, there is 
more to a Connection Machine system than just processors. A Connection Machine system 
is made up of processors interconnected by a massive inter-connection system called the 
router. 

The router allows any processor to establish a link to any other processor. In the case of 
the VLSI simulation example, the links between processors exactly match the wiring pattern 
between the transistors. Each processor computes the state of an individual transistor 
and communicates that state to the other processors (transistors) it is connected to. All 
Connection Machine processors may send and receive messages simultaneously. The router 
has an overall capacity of three billion bits per second. 

It is part of the reality of the world we live in that many things happen at once, in 
parallel. It is part of the beauty of the world we live in that these many things connect and 
interact in a variety of patterns. Looking at the whole problem at once requires a computer 
that combines the ability to operate in parallel with the ability to interconnect. 

Since the structure of each problem is different, the interconnection pattern of the com- 
puter must be flexible. All linkages between Connection Machine processors are established 
in software. Therefore, the system can configure its processors in a rectangular grid for one 
problem and then into a semantic network for the next. Rings, trees, and butterflies are 
other commonly used topologies. The chapter on hardware describes router operation in 
greater detail. 
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1.6 Connection Machine Application Examples 


Each of chapters 2, 3, and 4 describes a Connection Machine example in detail. First 
the algorithm is described, and then the actual program that implements this algorithm 
is presented and discussed. It is not necessary to study the program to appreciate the 
simplicity of the overall approach. Many readers will want to skip over these details. The 
third example, contour mapping, is quite sophisticated. Hence the program for this example 
is more complex than the two that precede it. 

The initial Connection Machine languages are C* and *Lisp. C* is an extension of C 
and is appropriate for a wide range of general purpose applications. *Lisp is an extension of 
Lisp. Lisp, while less well known than C, is also an appropriate language for a wide variety 
of applications. Its primary use, however, has been in the field of artificial intelligence. 
Chapters 5 and 6 provide an introduction to these languages. 
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Chapter 2 


Document Retrieval 


There is too much to read. The written material for almost every discipline grows much 
faster than any one person can read it. Computers have not provided much relief to date. 
Now data level parallelism provides the computing power to implement significantly better 
solutions to the document retrieval problem. These solutions are more natural, so they 
require less user training. And they are much more accurate, so they give the user much 
greater confidence in the results. 


2.1 Accessing Computer Data Bases 


There are a number of systems today that provide on-line access to text information, but 
they perform poorly because they rely on a “keyword” mechanism for finding documents. 
The premise of a keyword system is that the relevance of a whole document can be deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of a few individual words. Users enter one or more “key- 
words” or labels that they feel capture the sense of the information needed. All documents 
which either contain these words or have been indexed under these words are retrieved. 
Those that do not are ignored. Even with refinements, such as “Find all occurrences of 
‘New England Patriots’ within ten words of ‘Superbowl’,” a keyword search generally tends 
to either find too many documents for the user to cope with, or too few for the user to find 
useful. It is a guessing game, with the user trying to imagine the most fruitful search terms. 

Not all relevant documents contain the one particular word that the user chose, because 
writers use language differently. A search for documents containing the word “chips” may 
find five relevant documents, but miss ten others that were indexed under “integrated 
circuits” or “VLSI.” Since the search yields only one third of the relevant documents, it 
would be considered to have a recall of 33%. Worse yet, the five relevant documents might 
be returned mixed into twenty other documents describing cookies or paint or other subjects 
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where the word “chips” appears. Such a search would be considered to have a precision of 
20%. Recent published testing has shown that recall results of as little as 20% are common 
with keyword based systems [1]. 

In short, keyword-based systems are very good at finding one or two relevant documents 
quickly. What they are poor at is producing a refined result with high recall and high 
precision. The Connection Machine document retrieval system provides a very powerful 
way for doing complete searches. It starts out using a keyword approach, but once the 
first relevant document is found, the whole approach changes. The user proceeds by simply 
pointing to one or more relevant documents and saying, in effect, “Find me all the documents 
in the database that are on the same subjects as this one.” A document that has been 
identified as relevant by the user is referred to here as a “good document.” 


2.2 Algorithms for Document Retrieval 


Data level parallelism makes massive document comparisons simple. The basic idea is 
this: a database of documents is stored in the Connection Machine system, one or more 
documents per processor. Once the first good document is found, it is used to form a search 
pattern. The search pattern contains all the content words of the document. The host 
machine broadcasts the words in the pattern to all the processors at once. Each processor 
checks to see if its document has the word. If it does, it increases the score for its document. 
When the entire pattern has been broadcast, the document that most closely matches the 
pattern will have the highest score, and can be presented first to the user. 

The algorithm is simple to program because it takes advantage of innate characteristics 
of documents rather than programming tricks and second guessing. Every document is, 
in effect, a thesaurus of its subject matter. A high percentage of the synonyms of each 
topic appear because writers work to avoid repetition. In addition, variants of each word 
(such as plural, singular, and possessive forms), and semantically related terms also appear 
among the words in a particular article. Clearly not every synonym, variant, and related 
term will occur in a single article, but many terms will. Each reinforces the connection 
between the search pattern and the document. Spurious documents, on the other hand, 
will not be reinforced. The word “chip” will appear in an article about cookies, but “VLSI” 
and “integrated circuit” simply will not. In the overall scoring, truly useful documents are 
reliably separated from random matches. (See figures 2.1 and 2.2.) 


2.3 Database Loading on the Connection Machine System 


A document database may be constructed from sources of text such as wire services, elec- 
tronic mail, and other electronic databases. For this description it is important to draw a 
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Figure 2.1: Documents on the same subject have a high overlap of vocabulary. 
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Figure 2.2: Documents on different subjects have low overlap of vocabulary. 
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distinction between source documents and content kernels. A source document contains the 
full actual text of a particular article, book, letter, or report, and is stored on the front-end’s 
disk. A content kernel is a compressed form of the source document that encodes just the 
important words and phrases. It omits the commonplace words. Content kernels are stored 
in the memory of Connection Machine system. 

The content kernel is produced automatically from the source document. First, the 
source document is processed by a Thinking Machines document indexer program that 
marks the most significant terms in the text. Next these terms are encoded into a bit- 
vector data structure, using a method called “surrogate coding.” Surrogate coding, which 
is sometimes referred to as a “hash coding” method, allows the content kernel to be stored 
more compactly. It also speeds up the search process. In surrogate coding, each term in 
the content kernel is mapped into ten different bits in a 1024-bit vector. The ten selected 
bits in the vector are set to one to indicate the presence of the word in the document. In a 
content kernel of 30 terms, the process of surrogate coding ends up marking about a third 
of the bits as ones. 

The source document in its original form is available for retrieval and presentation to 
the user when needed. The location of the original document on the system disk is stored 
with the content kernel. 

Each segment of the content kernel is made up of the following fields: 


*score* is used by the document lookup program to accumulate the ranking of each 
content kernel in the database according to how closely the content kernel matches 
the user’s search pattern. Each time a match is found, *score* is updated. 


*document-id* contains a reference to the original source document that this content 
kernel was derived from. When a content kernel is selected from the database lookup, 
the user is shown the source document referred to by this index. 


*kernel* is a table of the surrogate-coded bit-vector encoding. 


The necessary declarations for these fields are as follows. (In this chapter only, all of the 
code is presented twice, first in the *Lisp language and then in the C* language, to make it 
easy to compare the two languages. Because the characters * and ? may not appear in C* 
identifiers, such *Lisp names as *score* and word-appears? are rendered in C* simply as 
score and word_appears.) 


;;; Declarations for the *Lisp version. 


(defconstant table-size 1024) 
(defconstant hash-size 10) 
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(*defvar *score*) 
(*defvar *document-id*) 
(*defvar *kernel*) 


/* Declarations for the C* version. */ 


#define TABLE_SIZE 1024 
#define HASH_SIZE 10 


poly unsigned score, document_id; 


poly bit kernel [TABLE_SIZE] ; 


2.4 Document Lookup on the Connection Machine System 


During the first stage of document lookup, the user lists a set of terms to be used to search 
the database, and receives back an ordered list of documents that contain all or some of 
those terms. The user then points to a document which is relevant, and from this document 
an overall search pattern of content-bearing words is assembled. The search pattern is simply 
a list of these words, with weights assigned to each word. The weight assigned to a word is 
inversely proportional to its frequency in the database (for example, “platinum” appears in 
the database less frequently than “gold,” and therefore has a higher weight associated with 
it). This weighting mechanism ensures that uncommon words have more of an influence 
than common words over which content kernels get selected during the document lookup 
process. 

Next, the search pattern is broadcast to all processors in the Connection Machine system. 
The same mechanism that is used to code each word in the content kernel as a series of bits 
is applied to the words in the search pattern. For each word in the search pattern a set of 
ten bit indices is broadcast. All content kernels that have these same ten bits set will have 
the weight of that word added into their *score* field. (It is possible that all ten bits for 
a word might happen to be set on account of other words even though that word doesn’t 
really appear in the source document. Such an accident will result in a “false hit” on that 
word. However, for two reasons, this will not seriously affect the results of the lookup. 
First, the probability of a false hit is small: ($)'°, or less than one in 50,000. Second, a 
false hit will be only one of many terms contributing to the score, and so will have only a 
small effect even when it does occur.) 

The following code is used to broadcast one search pattern word to all the processors 
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in the system, which check their content kernels and add the value of weight into their 


*score* if it contains the word. The word is represented by a list of ten bit locations 
(bit-locs). 


;;, *Lisp code for testing the presence of a single word. 


(+defun increment-score-if-word-appears (bit-locs word-weight) 
(*let ((word-appears? t!!)) 
(dolist (bit bit-locs) 
(*set word-appears? 
(and!! word-appears? 
(not!! (zerop!! (load-byte!! *kernel* (!! bit) (!! 1))))))) 

(*if word-appears? 

(*set *score* (+!! *score* (!! word-weight)))))) 


/* C* code for testing the presence of a single word. */ 


poly void increment_score_if_all_bits_set 
(mono unsigned word_bit_position[HASH_SIZE], mono int weight) { 
mono j; 
poly bit word_appears = 1; 
for (j = 0; j < HASH_SIZE; j++) 
word_appears &= kernel[word_bit_position[j]]; 
if (word_appears) 
score += weight; 


The main search program simply calls this routine once for each keyword in the keyword 
list. 


2.5 Retrieving the Highest Scoring Documents 


The code that follows is used to retrieve the *document-id* for each of the highest scoring 
content kernels in the database. The program returns a list of *document-id*s for the 
content kernels with the highest scores. The program first retrieves the *document-id* for 
the highest score, then the next highest score, etc., until a list of length document-count is 
retrieved. The already-retrieved? flag is set once a processor has had its *document-id* 
retrieved so it will not be retrieved again. 
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;;; *Lisp code for retrieving documents in order, highest score first. 


(*defun retrieve-best-documents 
(let ((top-documents-list nil)) 
(*let ((already-retrieved? nil)) 
(dotimes (i document-count) 
(*when (not!! already-retrieved?) 
(*when (=!! *score* (*max *score*)) 
(*let ((next-highest-document (*min (self-address!!)))) 
(setq top-documents-list 
(append top-documents-list 
(list (pref *document-id* next-highest-document) ))) 


(setf (pref already-retrieved? next-highest-document) t)))))) 
top-documents-list)) 


/* C* code for retrieving documents in order, highest score first. */ 


poly void retrieve_best_documents 
(mono document_count, mono unsigned *document_id_array) { 
poly bit already_retrieved = 0; 
mono i; 
for (i = 0; i < document_count; i++) { 
if (!already_retrieved) { 
if (score == (><= score)) { 
processor *next_highest_document = (<>= this); 
document_id_array[i] = next_highest_document->document_id; 
next_highest_document->already_retrieved = 1; 


2.6 Timing and Performance 


A production level version of the algorithms described above has been implemented and 
extensively tested on the Connection Machine system. Performance studies have been done 
on a database of 15,000 newswire articles, which constitute 40 megabytes of text. An 
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automatic indexing system, selects the content kernels for each document. The content 
kernels are about one third of the original size of the text. Surrogate coding compresses the 
data by another factor of about two. In the system currently in use, the kernels are encoded 
into as many 1024-bit vectors as are needed at 30 terms per vector. For a long document 
several vectors are used; additional code, not shown above, is needed to chain the vectors 
together and combine the results. 

Using this encoding, the Coiuection Machine system is able to retrieve the 20 nearest 
documents to a 200-word search pattern from a data base of 160 MBytes in about 50 
milliseconds. (160 MBytes is equivalent to an entire year of news from a typical newswire.) 
In this time the Connection Machine system performs approximately 200 million operations 
for an effective execution speed of 6,000 Mips. 


2.7 Summary and Implications 


The program is brief because the algorithm is simple. The Connection Machine system is 
able to match the user’s needs directly. It is powerful enough to carry out the algorithm in 
a straightforward way. The user wants to say to the database “All documents on the same 
subject as this one, line up in order here.” That is exactly the service that the Connection 
Machine system provides for the user. It broadcasts the contents of the selected document 
to tens of thousands of processors at once. Each processor decides in parallel how similar 
its documents are. Then the most similar ones are sorted and presented to the user. 

Even larger databases can use the same technique with two enhancements. The first 
enhancement is the use of a very high-speed paging disk, which allows larger numbers of 
content kernels to be swapped into the system for searching. The second enhancement is 
the use of cluster analysis. When the system has many documents on the same subject, it 
need not store all their content kernels individually. It can store one for the whole cluster, 
then retrieve the full set of related documents when needed. A single document may, of 
course, participate in more than one cluster. As the total database size grows, the size of 
the average cluster grows with it, making this a particularly appropriate technique for large 
scale databases. The addition of paging and clustering extends the algorithm described 
above to the 10-gigabyte range and beyond. 


Chapter 3 


Fluid Dynamics 


Fluid flow simulation is a key problem in many technological applications. From the flow 
of air over an airplane wing to mixing in a combustion chamber, the problem is to predict 
the performance of a design without building and testing a physical model. 


Until recently, fluid flow models were based almost exclusively on partial differential 
equations, typically the Navier-Stokes equations or approximations to them. These equa- 
tions are not generally solvable by normal analytical methods. Numerical approximation 
techniques, such as finite difference methods and finite element methods, have been devel- 
oped to solve these partial differential equations. All of these methods involve large numbers 
of floating point operations which require great amounts of fast memory. In addition, ob- 
structions to the flow must usually be mathematically simple shapes. 


Recent physics research has suggested that it is possible to make intrinsically discrete 
models of fluids. The fluids are made up of idealized molecules that move according to very 
simple rules, much simpler than the Navier-Stokes equations. The models are examples of 
cellular automata and are particularly well-suited to simulation on the Connection Machine. 
Cellular automata are systems composed of many cells, each cell having a small number 
of possible states. The states of all cells are simultaneously updated at each “tick” of a 
clock according to a simple set of rules that are applied to each cell. This approach involves 
only simple logical operations and does not require floating point arithmetic. It allows for 
all obstructions regardless of their shape. In addition, mathematical methods can be used 
to show that the results of such simulations agree with the results that would be obtained 
from the Navier-Stokes equations. 
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3.1 The Method of Discrete Simulation 


Discrete simulation is used to model fluid flow on the Connection Machine system. The 
technique involves six key elements: particles, cells, time steps, states, obstacles, and in- 
teraction rules. Particles correspond to molecules of a fluid. A particle has a speed and a 
direction which determine how it moves. A time step is a “tick” of a clock that synchronizes 
the movement of particles. During each time step, particles move one cell in the direction 
that they are heading. A cell is a specific place in the overall region that is being observed. 
The region is completely filled with cells. Particles can move into and out of each cell during 
each time step. A state is a value assigned to each cell that indicates the number of particles 
within the cell, and in which directions they are heading. An obstacle is a set of special 
cells that obstruct the natural movement of particles. The interaction rules determine the 
movement of each particle when it shares a cell with one or more other particles. This 
movement is carried out by updating the state of the cells to reflect the new positions of 
the particles within the region. 

A discrete simulation typically uses fixed cells. The cells never move or change during 
the simulation. Particles are completely in one cell during a time step, and move completely 
into the next cell (determined by the interaction rules) during the next time step. During 
each time step, every cell gathers data about particles heading in its direction from each of 
its neighboring cells. Based on the interaction rules, each cell determines the direction of 
its newly acquired particles and updates its own state. 

A simulation designer can choose the cell topology and the interaction rules. The cell 
topology determines how many sides a cell has, and therefore, the directions by which 
particles may enter and exit. The simulation designer also determines the number of cells 
in the region being observed, and the average number of particles in each cell. Cellular 
automata theory provides the background for the simulation designer’s decisions. It suggests 
that a simple cell topology, a huge number of cells and particles, and simple, local interaction 
rules are the most likely to be successful. 


3.2 A Discrete Simulation of Fluid Flow 


Thinking Machines is currently simulating fluid flow using a two-dimensional region that is 
divided into 16,000,000 hexagonal cells. Each cell is assigned to its own Connection Machine 
processor (using the virtual processor mechanism). The hexagonal mesh is a simple topology 
that gives the randomness that is required on a microscopic level to get correct results on 
the macroscopic level. 

One of the fundamental reasons for computer simulation of fluid flow is to observe the 
behavior of a fluid as it flows past an obstacle. In the discrete model, obstacles are groups 
of cells that particles can not travel through. When a particle approaches an obstacle cell, 
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it bounces off during the next time step. In order to observe the behavior of a fluid, tens 
of millions of microscopic particle interactions are simulated. Each individual particle’s 
path through the cells and off of the obstacle cells appears almost random, just as in real 
fluids. However, when all of the particles’ paths are considered, the overall behavior of the 
model is consistent with the way that real fluids behave. (See references (4,7,14] for further 
discussion of the use of cellular automata to model fluid flow.) 

Individual particles can enter or exit through any of the six sides of each cell. A cell 
may contain a maximum of one particle heading in each of the six possible directions during 
a given time step (and so the total number of particles per cell per time step is anywhere 
from 0 to 6). A particle that has not collided with another particle during a time step 
will continue moving in the same direction during the next time step. (See figure 3.1.) 
When particles collide, a simple set of rules determines their new directions, conserving 
both momentum and the number of particles. 
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Figure 3.1: Unless particles are obstructed by an obstacle, or collide into other particles, 
they continue in the same direction. 


At each time step, every cell updates its state by checking all of its adjoining cells, or 
neighbors, for particles that are heading in its direction. All cells then update their own 
states based on the information that they have gathered. In the model currently imple- 
mented, there are five situations that cause a particle to change directions: 2-way symmetric 
collisions, 3-way symmetric collisions, 3-way asymmetric collisions, 4-way symmetric colli- 
sions, and collisions with an obstacle cell. (See figure 3.2.) 


Although the algorithm is implemented by modeling the individual movements and 
collisions of tens of millions of particles at each time step, the behavior of the fluid is observed 
by averaging the behavior of all of the particles in the entire region and by analyzing the 
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Figure 3.2: Situations that cause particles to change directions. 

(a) Two-way symmetric: two particles enter a cell from opposite sides. The particles exit 
through a different pair of opposite walls. 

(b) Three-way symmetric: three particles enter a cell from non-adjacent sides. Each particle 
ezits by the side through which it entered. 

(c) Three-way asymmetric: three particles enter a cell, two of them from opposite sides. 
One particle passes through unobstructed; the other two particles behave as in a two-way 
symmetric. 

(d) Four-way symmetric: four particles enter a cell, each particle’s side 1s adjacent to only 
one other particle’s side. Particles behave as in two two-way symmetric collisions (marimum 
of one particle exiting per side). 

(e) Collisions with an obstacle cell: a particle always leaves an obstacle cell by the side 
through whitch it entered. 


results over many time steps. In a typical simulation, macroscopic results are gathered by 
averaging particles together in groups of 20,000. Although each individual particle has only 
one speed and six possible directions, the average of 20,000 particles provides the full range 
of possible velocities. 


3.3. Implementation on the Connection Machine System 
There are two available ways for the Connection Machine system to implement the con- 


nections among the hexagonal cells. It can use the full router, setting up six connections 
for each site, one for each adjacent hexagon. Or it can use its grid, which connects four 
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adjacent processors directly. The grid network was chosen for this implementation. It is 
very fast for small data transfers to nearby processors. 

Of course, the grid cannot implement hexagonal connections directly. It connects to 
four adjacent processors, not six. Therefore, two of the six connections require two-step 
communication (i.e., up one and over one for the diagonal). The simulation program im- 
plements this two-step process. Each site can quickly learn the status of its six neighbors 
and can determine which ones contain particles that are moving in its direction. 

Each cell has only 13 bits associated with it: six bits for incoming state (numbered 
0-5), six bits for outgoing state (numbered 0-5), and one bit to indicate whether or not it 
is an obstacle. Each of the six incoming state and six outgoing state bits is dedicated to a 
particular direction. If a particle is entering or exiting through that direction, then the bit 
is set to 1, otherwise it is set to 0. (See figure 3.3.) 
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Figure 3.3: Hezagonal cells with siz incoming bits for particle direction and siz outgoing bits 
for particle direction 


/* A cell state is represented by a six-bit unsigned integer, 
which can also be regarded as an array of six individual bits. */ 


typedef union STATE {unsigned:6 Val; unsigned:1 Bit[6];} state; 


/* Each processor in the domain "grid" will contain a cell state 
(the outgoing state), another state (the incoming state) used 
for temporary purposes in the calculation, and a bit saying 
whether or not it is an obstacle cell. */ 


poly state outgoing_state, incoming_state; 
poly unsigned:1 obstacle_cell; 
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/* The following declares the actual grid of processors. */ 
processor fluid_grid[ARRAY_X_SIZE] [ARRAY_Y_SIZE] ; 
/* Grid is the C pointer type that corresponds to the above array type. */ 


typedef processor (*grid) [ARRAY_Y_SIZE] ; 


At each time step, instructions are broadcast that tell each cell how to gather data 
about particles heading in its direction. When the cells poll each of their six neighbors for 
information, they formulate their own 6-bit incoming state. For example, a cell would ask 
its East neighbor for its outgoing state bit number 3, and would place the answer in its own 
incoming state bit number 0. It would then ask its NorthEast neighbor for its outgoing 
state bit number 4 and would place the answer in its own incoming bit number 1. All cells, 
in parallel, check the state of all six of their neighboring cells. This extreme data level 
parallelism allows for a large amount of data to be collected in a small amount of time. 


/* This code is executed within each processor. Outgoing state 

bits from six neighbors are gathered and placed within the local 
incoming_state array. Note the use of a C cast expression 
((grid)this) to create a self-pointer that has a two-dimensional 
array type suitable for double indexing. (This code actually is 
oversimplified in that it does not handle the boundary conditions 
for cells on the edge of the grid. Handling these conditions is 
a bit tedious but conceptually straightforward.) */ 


poly void get_neighbors() { 
incoming_state.Bit[0] = ((grid)this)[ 1][ 0] .outgoing_state.Bit[3]; 
incoming_state.Bit[1] = ((grid)this)[ 0][ 1].outgoing_state.Bit[4]; 
incoming_state.Bit(2] = ((grid)this) [-1][ 1].outgoing_state.Bit[5] ; 
incoming_state.Bit[3] = ((grid)this) [-1][ 0].outgoing state. Bit [0] ; 
incoming_state.Bit[4] = ((grid)this)[ 0][-1].outgoing_ state. Bit[1]; 
incoming_state.Bit[5] = ((grid)this)[ 1] [-1].outgoing_state.Bit[2] ; 


Once each cell has determined which particles are entering (by collecting its incoming 
state), it updates its outgoing state to reflect the particle interactions. First, all cells that 
have their obstacle-bit turned on are instructed to set their outgoing state to be the same as 
their incoming state (since particles that hit an obstacle bounce back in the same direction). 
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Next, patterns are broadcast that correspond to each of the possible 6-bit incoming states, 
followed by the corresponding 6-bit outgoing state. Each cell compares its incoming state 
to the pattern being broadcast. When there is a match, the cell updates its outgoing state 
accordingly. For example, a cell with an incoming state of 011011 would then have an 
outgoing state of 110110 (refer to figure 3.2d). 


/* The rule table is indexed by a six-bit incoming-state value 
and contains the corresponding outgoing-state values. */ 


state rule_table[64]; 


/* Calculate the new outgoing_state for all cells, based on the 
incoming state and the obstacle_cell bit. */ 


poly void update_state { 
if (obstacle_cell) 
outgoing _state.Val = incoming state.Val; 
else outgoing_state.Val = rule_table[incoming_state.Val] .Val; 


It is important to note that this trivial, non-computational, table look-up is the driving 
force of the whole simulation. The Connection Machine system has replaced all of the math- 
ematical complexity of the Navier-Stokes equations with this small set of bit-comparison 
operations. The simulation is successful because the system can perform this operation on 
huge numbers of particles in very short amounts of time. It is an example of the Connection 
Machine system being easier to program because it supports a much simpler algorithm. 


3.4 Interactive Interface 


A typical “run” of a fluid flow simulation begins by allowing the user to make several 
choices. The user typically specifies the average number of particles per cell (density) and 
the average speed and direction of the particles (velocity). Technically this means that the 
entire region starts out with particles randomly distributed among the cells (based on the 
density) and moving in a certain overall direction (based on the average velocity). The user 
also selects or draws one or more obstacles and places them somewhere in the region being 
observed. All cells that are part of an obstacle have their obstacle bit set. As the simulation 
runs, new particles are randomly injected from the edges of the region in order to maintain 
the selected density and velocity. Once the model is running, each cell’s state is continually 
updated, and average results for regions of cells are displayed. 
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/* This is the main computation loop. At each time step, each 
cell fetches state from neighbors and updates its own state; 
then the results are displayed. */ 


poly void fluid_flow() { 
fora at 
get_neighbors() ; 
update_state(); 
display_state() ; 


} 
/* Execution begins here. */ 


void start_fluid_flow() { 
/* Initialization. */ 
initialize_rule_table(); 
initialize_cell(); 
/* Activate all processors in fluid_grid 
and then call the function fluid_flow. */ 
[(] (Jfluid_grid] .{ fluid_flow(); } 


Figure 3.4: The formation of a fluid flow phenomenon, called a “vortex street,” as fluid 
flows from left to right past a flat plate. 
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3.5 Timing and Performance 


A production level version of the algorithm described in this chapter has been implemented 
and extensively tested on the Connection Machine system. The simulation operates on a 
4000 x 4000 grid of cells, typically containing a total of 32 million particles. The Con- 
nection Machine system is able to perform one billion cell updates per second. Figure 3.4 
shows several displays from a simulation of 100,000 time steps. Each time step includes 
approximately 70 logical operations per cell; the simulation therefore required a total of 
100 trillion (10!*) logical operations. The complete simulation took less than 30 minutes. 
Current results are very competitive with state-of-the-art direct numerical simulations of 
the full Navier-Stokes equations. 


3.6 Summary and Implications 


In addition to providing very accurate simulation of fluid behavior, the Connection Machine 
method for simulating fluid flow allows scientists to continually interact with the model. 
Any of the user’s original choices may be modified during a run of the simulation, without 
long delays for new results. Since particles are continually moving through the cells, a new 
density or average velocity may be established by adjusting the particles being randomly 
injected from the edges. When a new obstacle is added during a run, the obstacle bits in 
the appropriate cells are set, and those cells begin to reflect particles. Within less than a 
minute (a few thousand time steps), results based on the new selections become apparent 
in the displayed flow. 

The algorithm for simulating fluid flow on the Connection Machine system is simple. It 
overcomes problems formerly associated with computer simulations of fluid flow by using 
a discrete simulation that takes advantage of the Connection Machine system’s inherent 
data level parallelism. During each time step, every particle can move in the direction it is 
heading, every cell can evaluate its new particles based on collision rules, and every cell can 
update its state to reflect the direction of the particles it currently contains. The algorithm 
involves a small number of instructions executed over a large amount of data. Since the 
Connection Machine system is able to assign a processor to each data element, and to allow 
all processors to communicate simultaneously, it has provided the computational power 
required to provide the ideal solution to this applications need. 
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Chapter 4 


Contour Maps from Stereo Images 


Human beings have extremely sophisticated and well-developed visual capabilities, which 
scientists are just now beginning to understand. Since humans are very good at dealing 
with visual data, graphics and image processing provide an excellent opportunity for cre- 
ative partnership between people and computers. An example of this partnership is the 
widespread use of graphical output for computer applications, such as scientific simula- 
tions. The computer does what it does best, computing the results and displaying them in 
a picture or a movie. Researchers do what they do best, using their sophisticated visual 
system to make qualitative judgements based on the visual information. 

In many important computer applications, however, this partnership breaks down. 
When the flow of visual data is too large, the human visual system makes mistakes. Of- 
ten this is simply because humans get tired and lose their concentration when faced with 
very large and monotonous streams of visual data, not because they are trying to extract 
information too subtle for current computer science to handle. 


4.1 Analyzing Aerial Images by Computer 


The analysis of detailed aerial images is an area where increased computer processing is 
highly desirable. Topographers would like to have the computer partially “digest” the visual 
data first, presenting only the essential properties of the images to the human user. In some 
cases, they would like to have the computer go even further, drawing abstract conclusions 
from raw visual data. Scientific progress in image processing and artificial intelligence 
has recently made this kind of information processing possible. However, conventional 
computers cannot keep up with the enormous flow of data that these applications present. 
Consequently, humans are still doing most of the work in these areas. The partnership has 
broken down because people are doing what the computer should be doing for them. 
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Data level parallelism is helping to redress this balance. It is ideally suited to the analysis 
of multiple images and the detection of subtle differences between them. In particular, it 
is allowing stereo vision algorithms to be applied to terrain analysis in very high volume 
applications. Stereo vision is the process by which humans are able to take in two slightly 
different images (from the two eyes) and use the small differences arising from the two 
different perspectives to determine the distances to the objects in the field of view. Using 
the same principle, the Connection Machine system is able to analyze two aerial images 
to determine the terrain elevation and to draw a contour map. Contrary to the apparent 
ease with which humans can perform this process, it is a subtle and difficult computational 
problem which no computer has yet solved perfectly. That is why humans are always 
involved to “coach” the process. The Connection Machine system, with its natural ability 
to handle large numbers of images and compare them in great detail, can help to drastically 
reduce the amount of work people must do in this area. 

This chapter describes the underlying algorithms for stereo vision on a data level parallel 
computer, and shows some of the implementation on the Connection Machine system. Many 
detailed elements of an actual production system, such as straightening out misaligned 
images and displaying intermediate results, have been omitted in order to focus on the 
underlying algorithms. See references [2,3,5,11,12,13] for more information on machine 
vision and the stereo matching problem. 


4.2 Seeing in Stereo 


Images are very large, inherently parallel data structures. Therefore the processing of images 
is an application that is ideally suited for data level parallelism. An image is stored as an 
array of picture elements, or pizels. An image with 256 pixels in the vertical dimension and 
256 in the horizontal dimension has a total of 65,536 data elements. More detailed images, 
with 1024 by 1024 pixels, have more than a million data elements. For black and white 
images, the value stored in each of the pixels is the intensity of light at that point, ranging 
from pure white through various shades of gray to pure black. (Pixels in color images 
contain information describing the hue and saturation as well as the brightness.) The 
contour mapping problem is one of extracting terrain elevation information from images 
that, upon first inspection, contain only information about terrain brightness at each pixel. 

The term stereo means “dealing with three dimensions.” Stereo vision is “the ability to 
see in three dimensions.” Humans and many animals have the remarkable ability to take 
in two images, obtained from slightly different perspectives—one from each eye—and fuse 
them to perceive a three-dimensional world. The difference in perspective causes objects to 
appear in slightly different places in the two images. The amount of positional difference is 
related to the distance of the object from the viewer. 
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Because stereo vision occurs automatically in humans, we tend to be unconscious of the 
process. A simple demonstration serves as a reminder. Hold a pencil in front of a piece of 
paper and fix your gaze on the paper. Start to alternately close one eye and then the other, 
then slowly move the pencil toward your face. Keep the paper stationary and your gaze 
fixed on the paper while you move the pencil. The paper always seems to shift back and 
forth by the same small amount, but the closer the pencil moves to you, the more it jumps 
in position between the two views. 

The two images used in a stereo vision system are called a “stereo pair.” Figures 4.1 
and 4.2 give an example. Figure 4.1 shows a model of some terrain, as seen from an oblique 
angle. Figure 4.2 shows a stereo pair obtained from directly above the terrain. Figure 4.2 
can produce a vivid sensation of depth when observed with an appropriate stereo viewing 
apparatus. 


Figure 4.1: An oblique view of a terrain model used in a demonstration of the contour 
mapping algorithm. 


4.3 Finding the Same Object in Both Images 


Individual pixels within an image are not reliable indicators of objects. Two pixels, one 
in each image, can have the same brightness value without being part of the same object. 
Features larger than individual pixels must be found. The “edges” between areas of different 
intensities make up an effective set of such features. An edge isa line, usually a crooked line, 
along the boundary between two areas of the image that have different intensity. Instead 
of trying to match pixels based on their intensity, the algorithms match them based on 
the shape of nearby edges. The shape of edges is usually much more strongly related to 
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Figure 4.2: A stereo pair yf the terrain in ne fe 1, obtained from directly above the 
terrain. 


distinct objects than the simple brightness value. 


Figure 4.3 shows an example of edges. These edges were derived from the stereo pair in 
Figure 4.2. 


The process of finding edges falls into the category of image computations called “local 
neighborhood operations.” Individual pixels are classified based on characteristics of a 
group, or neighborhood, of nearby pixels. Edges are found by having each pixel determine 
whether the brightness of nearby pixels on one side of it is very different from the brightness 
of nearby pixels on the other side. This will be the case only for pixels that pass this test: 
they must lie between two image regions that are similar within themselves but different from 
each other. These edge pizels are detected by examining the local neighborhood of every 
pixel in parallel, and storing the ones that pass the test in an array. Typically, only 10 to 
20 percent of the pixels in an image get classified as edge pixels. 
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Figure 4.3: An example of edges. These edges were derived from the stereo pair shown in 
Figure 4.2. They delineate the boundaries between areas of different intensity. 
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4.4 Matching Edges 


Even though edges are much more closely tied to objects than simple brightness values, there 
is still a great deal of work involved in deciding whether an edge in one image corresponds 
to a particular edge in the other image. Real images suffer from distortions due to several 
sources. Distortions include random fluctuations or “noise” introduced in the electronic 
imaging process, relative misalignment between the cameras, and irregular illumination. 
In addition to these effects, which tend to blur the distinction between edges that match 
and those that do not, there is a “bad luck” factor: an object or surface marking in one 
image very often just happens to look like several markings in the other image. For these 
reasons, the final choice of matches, and therefore the correct positional difference, is always 
somewhat ambiguous. 

If the detection of edges were a perfect process, deciding which positional difference is 
best for each pixel would be simple. A local neighborhood of edges would align exactly at 
one relative shift and very little at all the others. Because of the imperfections described 
above, however, such a high level of precision is impossible. Every neighborhood of edges 
in one image matches to some extent with many neighborhoods in the other image. The 
competition is usually very close. 


4.5 Measuring Alignment Quality 


To resolve the competition, the Connection Machine algorithms hold one of the images 
stationary and “slide” the other one over it horizontally one pixel at a time. Each time the 
moving image is slid one more pixel’s distance, all the stationary pixels compare themselves 
to the pixels to which they now correspond in the slid image. They record the presence 
or absence of an edge alignment in a table in their own memory. Typically, the maximum 
shift between two images is 30 pixels, so a table of 30 alignment matches is created in the 
memory of each stationary pixel’s processor. 

This sliding procedure, using the edges from Figure 4.3, is illustrated in Figure 4.4. 
Each of the 16 images shows an alignment table entry for each pixel. Black pixels indicate 
positive alignment table entries, i.e., “match-ups” between the stationary and the sliding 
images. For example, the 7th image shows alignment-table-slot 7 in each pixel. Thus every 
black pixel in image 7 corresponds to a match-up between stationary and sliding edges when 
the relative shift was 7 pixels. 


The resulting alignment tables generally show several spurious matches, but also one 
or two solid ones where the local neighborhood of edges lined up very tightly. When this 
happens at a pixel, it is a signal that the correct shift (the correct positional difference) for 
that pixel has been found. 
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Figure 4.4: An illustration of the sliding process. Each of these images shows the con- 
tents of an alignment-table-slot in each pizel. The Nth image shows slot N in every pizel’s 
alignment table. The dark areas are regions of good alignment, t.e., areas where the same 
alignment-table-slot is filled in many pizels. 
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As in the edge detection process, the alignment quality of every shift position in the 
alignment table is measured by a local neighborhood operation. In this case, the operation 
is the following: for each shift position, each pixel processor counts and records the number 
of matching edge pixels in a small neighborhood around itself. This count or “score” will 
be high for pixels whose nearby edges are tightly aligned with the edges in the other image 
at the same position but displaced by the shift. 


The best shift for a given pixel is determined by comparing the alignment scores at 
every position in its alignment table. The shift that has the highest score ts chosen as the 
correct shift for the ptzel. This process takes place in parallel for all pixels; in this way a 
shift is determined for each pixel. 


Areas of tight alignment are clearly visible in Figure 4.4. For example, the small shifts 
(1 through 4) are tightly aligned over low terrain (refer to Figure 4.1), and the large shifts 
(13 through 16) are tightly aligned over high terrain. Match-ups in these areas will get high 
alignment scores because they lie amidst many other match-ups. 


4.6 Drawing Contour Maps 


The processing described so far yields the shift (or elevation) for every pixel that is part of 
an edge. These pixels form a “web” of heights that approximates the shape of the terrain, 
but is not yet smooth and continuous. It is full of holes (where non-edge pixels were) which 
must be filled in by interpolation. 


Interpolation is accomplished by another local neighborhood operation. Each pixel that 
is not on the web takes on a new elevation which is the average elevation of the pixels in 
a small neighborhood around it. The neighborhood includes the four pixels above, below, 
to the left and to the right of the pixel. The pixels that make up the web maintain their 
original elevations; only the pixels in the holes change their values. This process is repeated 
or “iterated” a few hundred times. 


Pixels that lie in the middle of holes in the web have zero elevation. Therefore, when 
they become the average of their neighbors, which also have zero elevation, their elevation 
does not change. However, pixels that lie near the edges of holes in the web have neighbors 
whose elevation is nonzero. Therefore, when they become the average of their neighbors, 
they jump to a nonzero elevation. On the next iteration, these new nonzero pixels influence 
their neighbors, in turn creating new nonzero elevations. Gradually, after a few hundred it- 
erations, the pixels on the web—which remain unchanged throughout the process— “spread” 
their elevations across the holes in the web, filling it in to create a smooth, continuous sur- 
face from which a contour map may be drawn. An example of a contour map is shown in 
Figure 4.5. 
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Figure 4.5: A contour map of the terrain model shown in Figures 4.1 and 2, computed on 


the Connection Machine system. 


4.7 Finding Edges on the Connection Machine System 


A pixel is classified as an edge pixel if it lies between two image regions that are similar 
within themselves but different from each other. This is the program that performs the 


edge classification operation. 


(*defun find-edges-between-left-and-right!! (brightness-pvar threshold) 


(*let* ((average-brightness-on-the-left 
(/!! (+!! (pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
Cite 330)))) 
(average-brightness-on-the-right 
(/!! (+!! (pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(pref-grid-relative!! brightness-pvar 
(15350) 9 
(average-brightness-overall 
(/!! (+!! average-brightness-on-the-left 
average -brightness-on-the-right) 


ee 
(!! 
(1! 


C!! 
a 
(!! 


~1) (13 -=1)) 
Sib) KGB ep) 
=i) Ch lat) 
1) Cl -1)) 
De Culeo 
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(145270) ))) 
(if!! (>!! (absolute-value!! (-!! average-brightness-on-the-left 
average-brightness-on-the-right) ) 
(*!! (!! threshold) average-brightness--overall)) 
Cue) 
(1! 0)))) 


The preceding program sequence calculates the average brightness in a small region to 
the left (i.e., with relative x-coordinate —1, and relative y-coordinates —1, 0, and 1) and 
the average brightness in a small region on the right side (with relative x-coordinate 1) of 
each pixel. If, at any particular pixel, the difference between these averages is greater than 
the specified threshold, then the pixel is marked with a one, meaning that it is an edge 
pixel. Otherwise it is marked with a 0. The threshold is multiplied by the overall average 
brightness, a process called “normalization.” With normalization, the threshold adapts to 
the image, becoming small in regions where the image is generally dark, and large where 
the image is generally bright. 

Since this program compares regions on the left and right sides of a pixel, it works only 
for edges that are more or less vertical. It is easy to write a program that finds horizontal 
edges by having it compare small regions on the top and bottom of a pixel, in the same way 
that this program compares regions on the left and right. The same could be done edges 
in both diagonal directions. The four programs may then be combined to find all edges in 
the following way: 


(*defun find-all-edges!! (brightness-pvar threshold) 
(if!! (or!! (=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-left-and-right!! 
brightness-pvar threshold) ) 
(=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-above-and-below! ! 
brightness-pvar threshold) ) 
(=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-upper-left-and-lower-right! ! 
brightness-pvar threshold) ) 
(=! (!! 1) (find-edges-between-lower-left-and-upper-right! ! 
brightness-pvar threshold) )) 
Ciel) 
(1! 0))) 


4.8 Matching Edges on the Connection Machine System 


The following program sequence implements the sliding procedure described above. One of 
the edge images is held stationary and the other edge image is moved across it horizontally, 
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one pixel at a time. At each relative shift (1, 2, ..., 30), each processor records whether 
an edge match has been found in the sliding image. This information is stored in a pvar 
that represents one of the alignment tables discussed above. All of the alignment tables are 
stored in the Connection Machine memory at the same time. 


(defvar *array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* (make-array 30)) 
;;; This is just a regular Lisp array, but each element of this 
;;3 array will be a pvar. Notice that we'll try to find positional 
;;; differences of up to 30 pixels. (Note: each one of the pvars 
;;; in this array will hold an "alignment-table-slot" for every pixel, 
;;; as discussed in the text). 


(*defun fillup-pvars-wherever-edges-align (left-edges right-edges) 
;; This program records the edge-pixel match-ups at every shift; 
;; that is, this program creates "match-up images," as shown in 
;; Figure 4.4. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(aset (if!! (=!! left-edges 
(pref-grid-relative!! right-edges (!! i) (!! 0)) 


) ; “This PREF-GRID-RELATIVE!! accomplishes 
Cir 1) ; the "sliding" process. 
(!! 0)) 
*array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* 


i))) 


The next step in the process is to decide at each pixel position which shift produced 
the best match-up. Most locations will contain a somewhat random pattern of match-up © 
pixels. However, at some locations, the local neighborhood of match-ups will be very dense 
and regular, indicating that the shift responsible for that match-up image is probably the 
correct shift for that neighborhood. 

The following *Lisp program measures the density or alignment quality of every neigh- 
borhood. It does so by counting the number of 1’s (match-ups) in a square around each 
pixel. The counting process is accomplished in parallel, for all pixels at once, on the Con- 
nection Machine system. 


;;; The square for each pixel is to be centered on that pixel. 

;;; Because a DOTIMES loop always produces values starting at zero, 
;;; it is necessary to subtract one-half the width of the square 
;;; from the loop variable in order to get relative indexes that 
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;;3 are centered on zero. 


(*defun add-up-all-pixels-in-a-square (pvar width-of-square) 
(let ((one-half-the-square-width (/ width-of-square 2))) 
(*let ((total (!! 0))) 
(dotimes (relative-x width-of-square) 
(dotimes (relative-y width-of-square) 
(*set total 
(+!! total 
(pref-grid-relative!! 
pvar 
(- relative-x one-half-the-square-width) 
(- relative-y one-half-the-square-width)))))) 
total) )) 
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At this point, it is a simple matter to record the alignment quality or score for every 


pixel. 


(defvar *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* (make-array 30)) 
;;; Another Lisp array holding *Lisp pvars. 


The next step is to fill all the elements of the Lisp array with *Lisp pvars. The Nth 
element of the Lisp array holds a pvar containing the scores, or alignment qualities, of all 
the matches that occurred when the edge images were shifted by N pixels relative to each 
other. (Note that this program records scores only at locations where match-ups occurred. 
Other locations have no score, which reflects our original intention of matching edges, not 


the holes between them.) 


(*defun fillup-pvars-with-match-scores (width-of-square) 
;; WIDTH-OF-SQUARE will typically be 21. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(*let ((sum-of-all-nearby-pixels 
(add-up-all-pixels-in-a-square 
(aref *array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* i) 
width-of-square) )) 
(*if (=!! (aref *array-of-pvars-holding-matches-at-each-shift* i) 


(!! 1)) ;;; Record a score wherever there was a match-up. 


(*set sum-of-all-nearby-pixels 
*array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* 


i))))) 
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Now that the score for every match-up has been recorded, there is only one more step 
required to establish which of the match-ups is correct. The following *Lisp program loops 
through all the shifts, keeping track of the best score at each pixel. The shift that produced 
the best score at each pixel is recorded as the “winning shift.” 


;;; This function computes the web of known shifts. Recall that 
;;; the shift at each pixel corresponds directly to the elevation. 


(*defun find-the-shifts-of-the-highest-scoring-matches () 
(*let ((best-scores (!! 0)) 
(winning-shifts (!! 0))) 
;; The following DOTIMES loop makes sure that each 
;; pixel in the BEST-SCORES pvar contains the maximum 
;; score found at any shift. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(*if (>!! (aref *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* i) 
best-scores) 
(*set best-scores 
(aref *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* i)))) 
;; The following DOTIMES loop records a "winning" 
;; shift at every pixel whose score is the best. 
(dotimes (i 30) 
(*if (=!! (aref *array-of-pvars-holding-scores-at-each-shift* i) 
best-scores) 
(*set winning-shifts (!! (1+ i))))) 
winning-shifts) ) 


4.9 Drawing Contours on the Connection Machine System 


A contour map cannot be constructed without a smooth, continuous surface on which to 
draw the lines. All of the processing so far has produces a web of known elevations (returned 
by the last *Lisp function above). Interpolation across the holes in the web produces a 
continuous surface. 
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(*defun fill-in-web-holes (web-of-known-elevations times-to-repeat) 
;; Each time through the loop, every pixel not on the web (i.e., 
;; every pixel that is not zero to begin with) takes on the 
;; average elevation of its four neighbors. Therefore, the web 
;; pixels gradually "spread" their elevations across the holes, 
;; while they themselves remain unchanged. 

(dotimes (i times-to-repeat) 
(*let ((not-fixed (zerop!! web-of-known-elevations))) 
(*if not-fixed 
(*set web-of-known-elevations 
(/! (+!! (pref-grid-relative! ! 

web-of-known-elevations 
Clint) 2 Grid): ;Neighbor to the right 

(pref-grid-relative! ! 
web-of-known-elevations 
G15 0) 5 0)1"1)) ;Neighbor above 

(pref-grid-relative!! 
web-of-known-elevations 
CIS 1) 5-C)..0)) ;Neighbor to the left 

(pref-grid-relative!! 
web-of-known-elevations 


CH SO) e Cui )) ) ;Neighbor below 
Cits4)))))) 
web-of-known-elevations) ;;; this is now a more or less smooth surface. 


The following code takes the smoothed-out web and constructs a contour map in the 
form of a plane of black-and-white pixels suitable for display on a graphics device. 


(*defun draw-contour-map (number-of-contour-lines 
pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations) 

;; The idea is to divide the whole range of elevations into 

;; a number of intervals, then to draw a contour line at every 

;; interval. 

(let* ((max-elevation (*max pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations) ) 
(min-elevation (*min pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations) ) 
(range-of-elevations (- max-elevation min-elevation) ) 
(contour-line-interval (/ range-of-elevations 

number-of-contour-lines) )) 
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;; Now the variable CONTOUR-LINE-INTERVAL tells us how many 
;; elevations, or shifts, to skip between contour lines. 


(if!! (zerop!! 
(mod!! (-!! pvar-of-smooth-continuous-elevations 
(!! min-elevation) ) 
(!! contour-line-interval) )) 
Glas) ;; This IF!! draws all the elevation contours 
(!!0)))) ;; at once, returning a bit map suitable for 


;; for immediate display. 


4.10 Timing and Performance 


A production level version of the contour mapping algorithm described in this chapter has 
been implemented and extensively tested on the Connection Machine system. Parameters 
such as the size of the images and the range of positional differences (“shifts”) are variable, 
depending on the application. A typical program run processes images containing 512 x 512 
(262,144) pixels, while allowing for positional differences from 0 to 30 pixels. In such a mode, 
the Connection Machine system performs approximately two billion (2 x 10°) operations 
during the most time-consuming phase of the algorithm, the so-called “inner loop,” in 
which the match-ups are detected and their alignment quality is measured. This inner loop 
is executed in less than two seconds. 


4.11 Summary and Implications 


Contour mapping using stereo vision is an example of an image processing application that 
is sophisticated and computationally expensive. The Connection Machine system, because 
it readily accommodates itself to the inherently parallel structure of image data, made it 
easy to conceptualize and to program the contour mapping algorithm. The simplicity and 
brevity of the programs shown above is evidence of this natural fit. 

The raw speed of the Connection Machine system is as valuable as its architecture. The 
system can extract elevation information from large amounts of visual data at very high 
rates. This speed allows scientists and engineers who are developing new techniques in 
computer vision to try their ideas “on the fly.” A short turnaround time for experimenting 
with new ideas is essential for the rapid development of the field of computer vision. The 
effects of various program modifications are realized almost instantaneously. The system’s 
computational power is a valuable aid in the design and implementation of sophisticated 
algorithms. 


Chapter 5 
The C* Programming Language 


C* (pronounced see star) is a simple extension to the C programming language [6,10] that 
exploits the power of the Connection Machine architecture. C* is (almost) a strict extension 
of C; any valid C program, if it avoids the use of a small number of C* reserved words, is 
also a valid C* program. A few new features of the language serve to indicate where data is 
stored and which operations are executed in parallel in the Connection Machine network. 


5.1 C* Extensions 


In order to indicate whether a variable is located on the host or in the Connection Machine 
memory, two storage class identifiers mono and poly have been included in C*. 


mono int x; /* x resides in the host memory */ 
poly int y; /* y resides in the Connection Machine memory */ 


The modifier poly declares variables present in all processors. 


The majority of parallel code is standard C code. Parallel functions are simply distin- 
guished by the identifier poly. It is a mark of the general-purpose nature of the Connection 
Machine architecture that the full C language is available for programming the processors 
of the Connection Machine system. Likewise, it is a mark of the simplicity of the architec- 
ture that the C language suffices for this task. In fact, no new language features need to 
be introduced in order to perform parallel control flow, interprocessor communication, and 
memory allocation. The real power of C* comes from the natural parallelization of familiar 
constructs of C. 
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5.1.1 Parallel Control Flow 


Inside of a parallel function, the normal C control-flow statements, such as if and while, 
work as expected. This is perhaps unexpected to someone experienced with other parallel 
languages. For example, an if statement may have a conditional expression whose value is 
different in different processors: 


poly salary; 


if (salary <= 0) 
salary = fixup_salary(); 


It would clearly be an error for all processors to make the call to fixup_salary. The 
way C* handles such a statement is to reduce the active set of processors, by temporarily 
inactivating all those whose salary variables are positive. The body of the if statement is 
run, and then the original active set is restored. Such conditional statements can be nested 
to any degree. 


The while statement can also operate in parallel. At each evaluation of the loop’s 
conditional expression, more processors can drop out of the active set; they stay inactive 
until the loop is finished. Finally, when all processors are finished with the loop, the 
statement is done, and the original active set is restored. For example: 


poly resumes_to_read; 


while (resumes_to_read > 0) { 
/* Read ten resumes at a time. */ 
resumes_to_read -= 10; 


In this case, all processors with resumes_to_read between 1 and 10 execute the loop body 
exactly once. 

All other standard C control constructs are handled in similar ways in C*; even goto is 
accommodated. The program behaves as if the standard C code were running separately 
in each processor, with processors that are doing the same thing doing it at the same time. 
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5.1.2 The Selection Statement 


In order to execute code in a selected set of processors, an additional statement called the 
selection statement is included in C*. Selection statements may be used within any C* 
function. The selection statement has the form: 


[selector] .statement 


The selector indicates a set of processors. These are activated, and the statement is 
executed within those processors. For example, given the following declaration, 


processor managers[100] ; 
the following statement 
[[100] managers] .{ salary *= 1.06; } 
or, more simply, 
[{]managers].{ salary *= 1.06; } 
selects all 100 of the managers, and gives them a six percent raise. The code: 
((50)managers].{ salary *= 1.11; } 
gives the first 50 an eleven percent raise, while this: 
[managers[0] ,managers[2]].{ salary -= 1000; } 
singles out the first and third managers for a pay cut. (More complicated forms of selection 
are also available.) 
5.1.3 Computation of Parallel Expressions 


C* extends the meaning of C expressions to parallel computations by means of two simple 
rules. The first rule says that if a single value (typically of storage class mono) is combined 
with a parallel value (of class poly), the single value is first replicated to produce a poly 
value. (In hardware terms, the single value is broadcast to all relevant processors.) For 
example, in the expression (salary > 20000), the single value 20000 is replicated to match 
the parallel variable salary. This rule is an addition to the rules of “usual conversions” in 
plain C. 

The second rule says that an operation on a parallel value (or values) must be processed 
as if only a single operation were executed at a time, in some serial order. In the expression 
(salary > 20000) it is as if we took first one salary value and compared it to 20000, 
then another, and so on, doing the comparisons one at a time. 
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Fortunately, we can analyze the > operation and determine that doing all the compar- 
isons at once will produce the same result, because doing so will not affect the outcome. 
This is hardly surprising, and it is exactly the effect we want anyway, so why do we have 
the “as if serial” rule at all? It is because some operators do have side effects: assignment 
operators. Consider the expression 


total_payroll += salary; 


Now total_payroll is a single value (what in C is called an lvalue, because it occurs on the 
left side of an assignment). By the first rule it is replicated. We then have many assignments 
to perform, one for each value in the parallel value salary: 


total_payroll += salary_1; 
total_payroll += salary_2; 
total_payroll += salary_3; 


The second rule guarantees that the program behaves as 1f all of these assignments were 
performed in some serial order. Which order does not matter; the result is the same. The 
point is that if these assignments were executed in parallel some updates might be lost; 
but C* guarantees that all the salary values will be correctly added into total_payroll. 
(Doing this efficiently is handled by the C* implementor.) 

A C assignment operator may be used as a unary operator in C* to reduce a parallel 
value to a single result that may be further operated upon. For example, 


(+= salary) 
adds up the salaries for all persons for which processors are active, and 
(+= salary)/(+= ((poly) 1))) 
computes the average of all salaries because the expression 
(Cpoly) 1) 
makes a 1 for every active processor and 
(+= ((poly) 1))) 


adds up all the 1’s, thereby counting all the active processors. 

In C*, “<>” is the “minimum” operator and “><” is the “maximum” operator. The 
expression “a >< b” means the same as “(a > b) ? a : b”. The assignment operators 
<>= and ><= are also defined: “a <>= b” assigns b to a if b is less than a. The expression 
(><= salary) finds the largest salary, and (<>= salary) finds the smallest salary. 
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5.1.4 Data Movement 


C* has no language extensions to handle data movement or interprocessor communication 
per se. Instead, the normal C operations are used; the Connection Machine architecture 
allows random access to the desired datum, wherever it is in the system. 

Within the code of a poly function, the keyword this is a C* reserved word whose value 
is a pointer to the currently executing processor. This value is sometimes called the self- 
pointer. If many processors are executing, each will have its own self-pointer. References 
to the processor’s variables implicitly refer to the self-pointer: saying salary is the same 
as saying this->salary. Explicit references to this are useful for accessing the memory 
of neighboring processors through indexing. 

The key point is that any processor may contain a pointer to data in the memory of any 
other processor, and access through that pointer is supported by the Connection Machine 
router. All interprocessor communication can therefore be expressed in C¥ merely by the 
usual explicit and implicit pointer indirection mechanisms. For example, to increment a 
neighbor’s salary field, and then decrement one’s own based on the result, the following 
code might be used: 


this[1].salary += 1000; 
salary -= this[1i].salary * .10; 


Similar expressions can also be used to broadcast data throughout the system, to transfer 
data between the host and Connection Machine processing network, or to collect data from 
many sources into one location. 


5.2 Summary 


The C* language is a version of the standard C language suitable for programming the Con- 
nection Machine system. Because of the simplicity and power of the Connection Machine 
architecture, C* itself is a simple yet powerful extension of C. The Connection Machine 
memory is treated as a large section of host-accessible memory with active objects stored 
in it. Because standard C is already excellent at manipulating structures, pointers, and the 
like, relatively few new language features are needed to deal with the Connection Machine 
architecture. All the familiar C language constructs acquire the power of parallelism easily 
and naturally. 
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Chapter 6 
The *Lisp Programming Language 


*Lisp (pronounced star lisp), is an extension of Common Lisp [9], a standard dialect of Lisp 
that is found on a variety of computer systems. Lisp has many features that are common 
to most programming languages, but its unusual structure and syntax make the programs 
a bit difficult to read for someone who has mainly had experience with block structured 
languages such as FORTRAN or C. 

This chapter covers both Lisp and *Lisp in sufficient depth to make it possible to under- 
stand the program examples in this book. See references [9,15,16] for a deeper understanding 
of the Lisp language and its structure. 


6.1 Fundamentals of Lisp 


What most people remember about Lisp is that it uses lots of parentheses. And it is true— 
Lisp does. But it is not necessary to understand the full implications of the parentheses 
to understand the sample programs. Roughly, in a Lisp expression the first thing that 
comes after the open parenthesis is the function name, and after that are the arguments. 
So (+ 7 A) would call the function +, which adds 7 and the value of the variable A, and 
returns the result. 

Lisp function calls can be nested as they can in other languages. For example: 


(eb (4°12 3)) 


would first add together 1, 2, and 3, and then multiply the result by 5, giving 30. 

Most Lisp programs are indented to help reveal their structure and to show how many 
levels deep parentheses have been nested. Expert Lisp programmers keep their code properly 
indented, and rely on the indentation as much as the parentheses when reading code. 
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6.1.1 Lisp Functions 


Functions are the program building blocks of Lisp. Unlike many other programming lan- 
guages, Lisp does not have a main program followed by a series of functions. In Lisp 
everything is a function, and programs are executed by invoking those functions from an 
interactive Lisp interpreter. 

The Lisp function-defining operation is called DEFUN. The first argument to DEFUN is 
the name of the function that is being defined, the second a list of its arguments; these are 
followed by the operations to be performed. For example: 


(defun add-three (x) (+ x 3)) 


defines a function named add-three that takes one argument named x, and the operation 
that is performed by the function is (+ x 3). 


6.1.2 Variables 


It is not necessary in Lisp to predefine variables, but it is often done for clarity. The 
mechanism is straightforward: 


(defvar a 25) 


defines a variable named a with an initial value of 25. Variables defined with defvar are 
global variables that can be accessed by any function at any time. 

Temporary variables are defined in Lisp with the let operation, which takes a list of 
variable-value pairs, and is followed by a sequence of operations to be performed. For 
example, 


(let ((temporary 25) 
(x 49)) 
(print (+ temporary x)) 
(print (* temporary x))) 


allocates two temporary variables temporary and x, assigns them the values 25 and 49 
respectively, prints their sum and product, and then deallocates them when the let is 
exited. 

Variables have their value set with the setq function which takes as its arguments a 
variable name and a value. So 


(setq b 34.5) 


sets the variable b to 34.5. 
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6.1.3 Program Control Structure 


The if construct is a simple method for conditionally controlling the flow of a program; it 
is used in several places in the example programs. It takes a test clause, an expression to 
evaluate if the result of evaluating the test clause is true, and, optionally, an expression to 
evaluate if the result is false. The following simple example shows how if is used. 


(if (= a 10) 
(print "a is 10") 
(print)"ayis not 10")) 


Several of the examples use dotimes, a facility for executing a series of expressions a 
specified number of times. As an example, 


(dotimes (j 10) 
(print j)) 


prints the integers from 0 to 9. 


6.2 *Lisp Extensions 


A *Lisp program looks much like an ordinary Lisp program. The biggest distinction is 
that *Lisp operations manipulate data stored in the Connection Machine hardware, while 
Lisp operates exclusively on the host processor. There are no instructions stored in the 
Connection Machine processors; instructions are generated from the *Lisp program and 
broadcast to the Connection Machine system. 

The names of most *Lisp functions either begin with an “*” or end in “!!” (meant 
to look like two parallel lines, and pronounced bang bang) which means that they perform 
operations on parallel variables. This is only a naming convention and does nothing but 
distinguish functions that work with the Connection Machine system and parallel variables 
from functions that don’t. User programs may also follow the convention, but it is not a 
requirement. 

This section describes enough *Lisp to make the example programs understandable. 
As part of that, it is first necessary to describe a few of the fundamental features of the 
Connection Machine system. 


6.2.1 Processors 


A processor is the entity that operates on data in parallel. Each processor has a unique 
address that allows it to be directly accessed. The address is made up of one or more num- 
bers depending how many dimensions the Connection Machine hardware is simulating. A 
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one dimensional machine would take one number as an address, a two dimensional machine 
two numbers, etc. *Lisp has instructions that can directly access data in the Connection 
Machine processors via these addresses. 


6.2.2 Parallel Variables 


The parallel variable mechanism is one of the key programming differences between *Lisp 
and sequential programming languages. A thorough understanding of what parallel vari- 
ables are and how they work is crucial to understanding the example *Lisp programs in 
this document. 

On a serial machine a variable may have only one value at a time. On the Connec- 
tion Machine system a parallel *Lisp variable has as many values as there are processors. 
Descriptors for parallel variables, or pvars, reside on the host computer, and the values of 
those parallel variables are in the Connection Machine memory. 

The *Lisp expression for defining a pvar is similar to the Lisp mechanism for allocating 
a variable. The expression 


(*defvar b (!! 5)) 


defines a pvar named b which has a value of 5 on every processor in the machine. The 
function *defvar is the parallel version of Lisp’s defvar. The expression 


(1! 5) 


is the part of the defvar that actually does the allocation of a field with a value of 5 in 
every Connection Machine processor. 
Values are retrieved from processors with the pref function. For example, 


(pref b 7) 


would return the value of pvar b in processor 7. Setting a value in a processor is accomplished 
with the Lisp setf function. 


(setf (pref b 3) 10) 


would set the value of pvar b to 10 in processor 3. The first argument to setf describes 
how to access the field that is going to be altered and the second argument is the new value 
of the field. 

The following series of *Lisp expressions show in some detail how to allocate and use 
pvars. 

First define some pvars: 


(*defvar a) 
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(*defvar b (!! 5) "This is a documentation string.") 
(*defvar c (!! -2.67)) 

(*defvar d t!!) 

(*defvar e (1+!! (self-address!!))) 


These statements created five pvars. The last four have been initialized with specific 
values: b is a Lisp symbol that has as a value a pvar whose contents is the integer 5 in 
each processor, c contains the floating point number —2.67 in each processor, d contains 
the boolean value true in each processor, and e contains the address of the next higher 
processor. The function self-address is a function that returns a pvar which contains the 
address of the selected processor. 

Now read some of the values using pref. 


(pref c 0) 
returns the lisp value —2.67 since that is what is contained in pvar c in processor 0. 
(pref d 365) 


returns the lisp value t since that is what is contained in pvar d in processor 0. 
Now do some arithmetic on these pvars: 


(*set a (+!! bc)) 


will set the contents of pvar a to be the sum of the contents of pvar b and pvarc. Notice that 
c contains floating-point values. The integers contained in b are converted to floating-point 
numbers and the result in a will be floating point as well. Expressions can be nested: 


(*xset a (-!! b (*!! a (1! 2)))) 


This expression sets a to the difference of b and twice a. This simple expression could cause 
thousands of such operations to go on simultaneously! The expression (!! 2) returns a 
pvar that is 2 in all processors. 

This point is important. The expression 


(+!! a 2) 


is an incorrect *Lisp expression. The variable a is a pvar, whose values are stored on 
the Connection Machine system, while the integer 2 is a Lisp object stored on the front 
end system. It is necessary to convert the 2 to a parallel value before doing any parallel 
computation. 
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6.2.3 Accessing Pvars Relative to a Grid 


Two of the example programs, fluid flow and stereo matching, make heavy use of the 
Connection Machine system’s grid mechanism, which facilitates communications between 
processors for problems with two-dimensional data structures. For example say image was 
a pvar containing a two-dimensional image. The following expression would shift the entire 
image over by one pixel in the x direction and place the result in shifted-image: 


(*set shifted-image (pref-grid-relative!! image (!! 1) (!! 0))) 
in this example the (!! 1) specifies that there is a shift of 1 in the x-dimension, and the 
(!! 0) specifies that there is no shift in the y-dimension. 


6.2.4 Selection 


In *Lisp it is possible to do an operation in a selected subset of all processors. The *Lisp 
function *when is used to do that selection. For example: 


(*when (=!! a (!! 5)) 
(*set a (+!! (!! 2)))) 


adds two to a in all processors in which a has a value of 5. 


6.2.5 *Lisp Programs 


*Lisp programs are defined in much the same way that Lisp functions are defined. The 
main difference is that *defun is used instead of defun to define functions that either take 
a parallel variable as an argument or return a parallel variable as a result. 


6.3 Summary 


*Lisp is a simple extension to Common Lisp that integrates the Connection Machine system 
into an ordinary serial programming environment. For someone familiar with Lisp, the 
essentials of *Lisp can be learned and put to productive use within a few hours. 


Chapter 7 


The Connection Machine System 


The Connection Machine system from Thinking Machines Corporation is the first computer 
to implement data level parallelism in a general purpose way. It combines a very large num- 
ber of processors with the communications capability necessary to match data topologies 
exactly. This chapter describes the hardware implementation of the Connection Machine 
system. 


7.1 Connection Machine Internal Structure 


As described in Chapter 1, the Connection Machine system operates by receiving a stream 
of instructions from its front end computer. A microcontroller receives the instructions, 
expands each of them into a series of machine instructions, then broadcasts the machine 
instructions, one at a time, to all processors at once. The instructions coming in from the 
front end are referred to as “macro-instructions.” The instructions broadcast to the individ- 
ual processors are called “nano-instructions.” Macro-instructions are similar to assembly 
language instructions on a conventional machine. They are the instruction codes produced 
by the Connection Machine language processors. In the sections that follow, names of 
macro-instructions appear in italics. 

The Connection Machine system includes 65,536 physical processors, but may be con- 
figured for a much larger number of logical processors by means of the cold-boot command. 
Cold-boot takes two arguments that allow a two-dimensional array of virtual processors per 
physical processor. Cold-boot(4,4), for example, sets up the machine in the million-processor 
mode (or, more precisely, the 1,048,576 processor mode) because each of the 65,536 proces- 
sors will simulate 16 (4 x 4) virtual processors. The same number of virtual processors could 
be established by the command cold-boot (16,1). Since virtual processors are so commonly 
used, they are referred to simply as “processors”. Where it is necessary to refer to one of 
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the 65,536 hardware processors, the term “physical processor” is used. 

Each physical processor has 4096 bits of memory, totalling 32 megabytes for the machine 
as a whole. In the million-processor mode, each processor has 256 bits of memory. Memory 
is divided into a data area and a stack area, with the layout being the same in each processor. 
A single, system-wide register, the stack limit, defines the boundary between stack space 
and data space. The stack pointer is also a system-wide register. The stacks in all processors 
act in unison. 

Memory is bit-addressable; all data fields are of arbitrary length. For numeric computing 
there are three standard formats: unsigned-integer, signed-integer, and floating-point. Each 
is of arbitrary length. In particular, floating-point numbers can be of any length. Picture 
and word data are of arbitrary format and length. 

A complete Connection Machine memory address has three parts. The first part indi- 
cates a physical processor. The second part indicates one of the virtual processors simulated 
by that physical processor. (This part is empty if there is only one virtual processor per 
physical processor.) The third part is an address within the memory of that virtual proces- 
sor. 

Data may be exchanged between the Connection Machine memory and the front end in 
any of three ways: slicewise, processorwise, and arraywise. Read-slice reads a single bit of 
information from the memory of each of a series of consecutive processors, assembles them 
into a signed integer, and passes the integer to the front end. Write-slice moves data from 
the front end to the Connection Machine memory. Slice operations are typically done 16 or 
32 processors at a time. Read-processor and write-processor move a single field between the 
front end and a single processor. Read-array and write-array move arrays of fields between 
the front end and a set of contiguous processors. 


7.2 Connection Machine Instruction Flow 


All instructions flow into the Connection Machine hardware from the front end. These 
macro-instructions are sent to a microcontroller, which expands them into a series of nano- 
instructions. Some expand into just a few nano-instructions. Others expand into hundreds 
or thousands. It is also possible to feed nano-level instructions to the microcontroller and 
control the hardware directly. It is not, however, efficient to do so, because the front-end 
cannot supply these instructions rapidly enough to keep the system busy. (Direct control 
of the hardware from the front end is provided primarily so that the front end can support 
debugging and diagnostic aids.) 

Nano-instructions are broadcast to all processors in parallel. Processors, however, have 
the option of “sitting out” a series of instructions. A one-bit flag within each processor, the 
contezt flag, determines whether that individual processor will respond to the instruction 
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or not. Most of the instructions discussed in this chapter are “conditional” in the sense 
that they take effect only in the processors that are active, that is, whose contezt flag is 1. 

The Connection Machine system is implemented with four physical microcontrollers, 
one for each section of 16,384 processors. If the system has a single front end, that front 
end is connected to all four microcontrollers and therefore drives all 65,536 processors. A 
system may be configured with up to four front ends. A crossbar switch called the Nexus 
makes the connections between front ends and microcontrollers. It is possible, therefore, 
to have four users operating simultaneously. Each works at a separate front end, and each 
has a separate instruction stream executing in a section of the system’s processors. The 
examples in this chapter, however, assume that the system is operating with a single front 
end. 


7.3 Computational and Global Instructions 


Computational instructions operate on signed integers, unsigned integers, and floating-point 
values. They include unary operators such as not, negate, absolute value, and square root. 
All standard binary operators such as add, subtract, multiply, divide, compare, and shift are 
included. These instructions operate in all processors simultaneously; each processor uses 
the data that is stored in that processor’s memory. 

The random instruction places an independently chosen pseudo-random number in each 
processor. Two processors may or may not be assigned the same random value. 

Global instructions produce a single result from data items stored in the memories of 
all selected processors. Global-logtor, for example, takes the inclusive OR of a field in each 
processor’s memory. Global-count examines a single-bit field in all processors and returns 
the number of “1” bits. Global-add sums multi-bit fields. Global-maz and global-min return 
the largest (smallest) value found in a specified field across all selected processors. Global- 
add operates on unsigned integers, signed integers, or floating point values, as do global-maz 
and global-min. The enumerate instruction places a different consecutive integer into each 
of a selected set of processors. 


7.4 Communications Instructions 


The simplest form of communication between Connection Machine processors is between 
nearest neighbors. Each processor is wired to its neighbors to the North, East, West, 
and South by a communications network called the NEWS grid. Four instructions, get- 
from-north, get-from-east, get-from-west, and get-from-south control the transfer of data. 
Information is passed one bit at a time. 

General intercommunication and dynamic reconfiguration is performed by a much more 
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powerful communications system, the Connection Machine router. It allows full messages 
to be sent from any processor to any other; the sending processor simply needs to have the 
address of the destination processor. Messages may be of any length. Typical messages 
contain 32 bits of information; adding the address information and headers results in a 
transmitted package of 50 to 60 bits (depending on the number of virtual processors being 
used). 

Each of the 65,536 physical }rocessors is connected to 16 other physical processors in 
a special organization (a 16-dimensional hypercube) that provides large numbers of direct 
paths to distant parts of the system. Every processor is connected to 16 other processors, 
namely those whose binary address is different in just one of the 16 bits. The following 
example shows the interconnections of processors 6;9 and 2070;9. The binary addresses are 
shown in parentheses. 


2 ( 0000 0000 0000 0010 ) 

4 ( 0000 0000 0000 0100 ) 

6 ( 0000 0000 0000 0110 ) 

7 ( 0000 0000 0000 0111 ) 

14 ( 0000 0000 Oo000 1110 ) 
22 ( 0000 0000 0001 0110 ) 
38 ( 0000 0000 0010 0110 ) 
70 ( 0000 0000 0100 0110 ) 
134 ( 0000 0000 1000 0110 ) 
262 ( 0000 0001 0000 0110 ) 
518 ( 0000 0010 0000 0110 ) 
1030 ( 0000 0100 0000 0110 ) 
2054 ( 0000 1000 0000 0110 ) 
4102 ( 0001 0000 0000 0110 ) 
8198 ( 0010 0000 0000 0110 ) 
16390 ( 0100 0000 0000 0110 ) 
32774 ( 1000 0000 0000 0110 ) 
22 ( 0000 0000 0001 0110 ) 
2054 ( 0000 1000 0000 0110 ) 
2066 ( 0000 1000 0001 0010 ) 
2068 ( 0000 1000 0001 0100 ) 
2070 ( 0000 1000 0001 0110 ) 
2071) (40000) 1000 mO001s 01115) 
2078 ( 0000 1000 0001 1110 ) 
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2102090000 9910002800110 001108) 
2134 ( 0000 1000 0101 0110 ) 
2198 ( 0000 1000 1001 0110 ) 
2326 ( 0000 1001 0001 0110 ) 
2582 ( 0000 1010 0001 0110 ) 
3094 ( 0000 1100 0001 0110 ) 
6166 ( 0001 1000 0001 0110 ) 
10262 ( 0010 1000 0001 0110 ) 
18454 ( 0100 1000 0001 0110 ) 
34838 ( 1000 1000 0001 0110 ) 


These two sets of addresses have a common connection. Processors 6 and 2070 both 
connect to 22. Thus it is possible to pass a message, for example, from processor 14 to 
processor 10262 in just four steps. The router at processor 14 passes it to the router at 
processor 6, which passes it to 22. From there it goes to 2070 and then to 10262. 


7.5 The Routing Process 


Connection Machine physical processors are grouped sixteen to a chip. There is a single 
router on each chip that services all sixteen processors. Hence four of the sixteen routing 
connections are internal to an individual chip. It takes a maximum of twelve steps to move 
from any chip to any other chip. During message routing, the system goes through all 
twelve steps. If the router on a given chip has a message whose relative address has a “1” 
in the low order bit position, it sends that message on the first of the twelve steps to the 
chip whose address differs in that same bit (i.e., the next chip). If the message it has has 
a “O” in the low order relative address bit, the on-chip router does not send any data on 
that step. The process continues through all twelve steps, with all router chips responding 
in the same way. 

The basic message passing instruction is send. Arguments to send specify the length of 
the message and two memory fields. Within each processor, one field contains the message 
data, and the other contains the address of a destination processor. Send causes all active 
processors to initiate message transfers at once. The special Connection Machine routing 
hardware handles the volume of messages efficiently. An individual router on a chip may 
receive as many as twelve messages from other chips during a message cycle, one from each 
other chip that it is connected to. It can in turn send as many as twelve messages, one 
on each of the wires. If two messages need to go down the same wire, one is buffered 
until the next routing cycle. If an individual router becomes extremely busy, it can defer 
acceptance of any new messages from its own processors. Deferral keeps the router free to 
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handle messages from other chips. If the chip’s buffer space still fills, it refers messages to 
neighboring chips. 

Simultaneous message sending introduces the possibility that the same location in the 
same processor will receive two or more messages in the same cycle. The simple send 
instruction gives unpredictable results in this case. Several variations of the send instruction, 
such as send-with-add, deal with this possibility. If two or more send-with-add messages 
arrive at the same destination, they are summed. Send-with-overwrite causes one message 
to be delivered intact, discarding all other messages directed to that destination. Other 
options include send-with-maz and send-with-logior. 


7.6 Dynamic Reconfiguration 


A processor address is all it takes to establish a link on the system. This flexibility allows 
applications to reconfigure dynamically. A number of intructions support this capability. 
The my-address instruction allows processors to determine their own addresses, so they 
can send them to other processors and thus establish new connections. The processor-cons 
instruction allows each selected processor to find another “free” processor. 

Processor-cons specifies the address of a one-bit field, the “free flag.” A processor is 
considered free if it has a “1” in that field. The system looks in parallel for processors with 
1’s and passes to each selected processor the address of a different free processor, and at 
the same time clears the free flags of those free processors. 


Chapter 8 


Looking to the Future 


At one level this report is about algorithms for data level parallel computers: algorithms 
for looking at the whole problem at once. But at a deeper and more important level, it is 
really the story of what happened when three very creative people teamed up with a new 
style of computer, the Connection Machine system. All three people saw new ways to break 
through old barriers. The computer allowed them to confirm their intuition quickly and 
then to build upon that intuition. 

The intuitive insight behind the document retrieval algorithm is the fact that documents 
contain a rich set of synonyms for their main content topics. Comparing whole documents 
could eliminate the need to play guessing games with key words. The idea had never been 
effectively tested because no conventional computer could execute the algorithms quickly 
on large data bases. In fact, the first tests on document retrieval by whole document com- 
parison were not particularly encouraging. They were run on a data base of 150 documents, 
which turned out to be inadequate. When the test was widened to 1500 documents, results 
were more encouraging. At the level of 15,000 documents, they were outstanding. With- 
out a data level parallel computer such as the Connection Machine system, there would 
have been no way to even try the approach with 15,000 documents. Test runs would have 
taken days. Interaction would have been impossible. Now that it has been shown that the 
algorithm works, whole new possibilities for data base system design are opening up. 

The intuitive insight behind the fluid flow algorithm is the fact the behavior of fluids can 
be simulated without extensive arithmetic computations. Modeling the primitive behavior 
of molecule packets on a large enough scale can elicit the same macroscopic behavior as 
real fluids. Tests on the Connection Machine computer suggest strongly that it does. The 
result is a new and potentially important avenue of scientific investigation. 

The intuitive insight behind the contour mapping algorithm is the fact that sophisticated 
image processing and vision algorithms can be tested on large amounts of data with a small 
amount of programming effort. The drawing of contour maps, for example, is greatly 
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simplified by data level parallelism, because it is not necessary to identify the contours one 
by one and then traverse the perimeter of each one sequentially; instead, each pixel of the 
contour map “draws itself” in parallel with all the other pixels. Instead of having to break 
up each phase of the problem into smaller pieces for sequencing purposes, the programmer 
can tackle it all at once. The result is smaller and simpler programs. 

The revolution in data level parallel computing is here. The three algorithms described 
in this report are only a beginning. But they make an important point: innovative users 
are an integral part of the story. Users who are stimulated to look at old problems in new 
ways. Users who revisit problems given up on as impossible in the 60’s and 70’s. Users who 
know that a simpler solution is a better solution. These are the users who will assure that 
the future belongs to computers that look at the whole problem at once. 
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